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HIS is a land of great cities, 

and in no respect has Amer- 

ican life shown greater 1m- 

provement in the past dec- 
ade than in the department of civic 
art. The average American, immersed 
in business cares and the complex 
problems of living in a great city, is 
very apt to take the parks, boule- 
vards, public bath-houses, gymna- 
siums and libraries as a matter of 
course, hardly realizing the wonderful 
development that has taken place 
within a few years and that is still 
going on. Yet in every section of the 
United States efforts have been made 
or very shortly will be made, to render 
the rapidly growing centres of popu- 
lation better places to live in. One 
can hardly name a great city of the 
land, or even a lesser one, in which 
something notable is not being done 
for civic betterment. Chicago, to 
take a shining example, has under 
way the improvement of its whole 
vast lake front, involving important 
additions to its already great park sys- 
tem. Again, New Orleans has lately 





entered upon plans for beautification 
and sanitation involving the expendi- 
ture of millions of dollars, and Balti- 
more, long famous for its Druid Hill 
Park, will not rest satisfied with hav- 
ing a single playground for its people, 
but will shortly begin the creation of a 
number of other admirable parks. 
Or, to take an example of a city of 
the second class, Memphis has lately 
entered upon a scheme for laying out 
some large civic reservations which 
will convert this hustling town on the 
clay bluffs into one of the most attrac- 
tive cities in the Mississippi valley. 
Or once more, Worcester in Massa- 
chusetts is planning extensive im- 
provements around its beautiful Lake 
Quinsigamond, long dedicated to 
park purposes. In almost no state 
where there are cities of any size has 
this movement for civic betterment 
failed to make itself felt. The Pacific 
coast cities have all felt the impulse, 
and San Francisco and Los Angeles, 
Seattle and Portland have begun to do 
things which are an earnest of great 
achievements in the future. In busy 
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Dallas the local improvement associ- 
ation has begun to convert a big over- 
grown manufacturing town into a 
well-organized city. Indianapolis, De- 
troit, Atlanta, 


Cincinnati, Omaha, 


Pittsburgh, Springfield, and two or 
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Hard-headed busi- 
American 


of good business. 
the commu- 
nity of to-day will not sanction the ex- 


ness men in 
penditure of money for municipal pur- 
poses unless they see some compen- 
sating gain; but it has become a 
principle pretty well recognized that 
that city is bound to grow at the ex- 
pense of its rivals which is the best 
place to live in. People work better 
in a cheerful, attractive environment, 
intending settlers go there more read- 


ily, and even buyers and other tem- 





LAFAYETTE SQUARE, NEW ORLEANS. 


three score other of important Amer- 
ican municipalities have already cre- 
ated park systems, and even those 
cities, such as Denver and Salt Lake 
City, which are in the midst of too 
spectacular scenery seemingly to need 
much civic adornment, are neverthe- 
less playing their part in the drama 
of improvement. 

Of course the main point in all this 
movement lies in the discovery that 
good appearance in a town is a matter 





A SMALL CITY PARK OF TYPE FAMILIAR TO Most 
SOUTHERN 


CITIES 


porary visitors prefer to sojourn in 
it rather than in some ill-kept, sodden 
aggregation of shops and dwelling 
houses. 

Certainly there are two types of 
cities in the United States, one of 
which has already discovered from a 
good many yeais of experience the 
business value of civic improvements ; 
the others of the second type have 
accepted the experience of the older 
communities and are making ample 














IN AMERICAN PARK SYSTEMS 


preparations for growth along simi- 
lar lines. As a characteristic, and 
perhaps the most conspicuous exam- 
ple, of the former class there stands 
soston, the community which has 
certainly developed the most compre- 
and arrange- 


hensive park system 


ments for the public amusement to be 
United States; of the 


found in the 
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date than those of New York, 
where Central Park was_ estab- 


lished in 1850, has as a result of 
years of experimentation advanced to 
the first among American 
cities in the matter of civic improve- 
ments, and this position it seems likely, 


position 


though pressed closely in generous 
rivalry by other cities, to hold for a 





AMONG THE LIVE OAKS r 
City PARK, NEW ORLEANS, IS A TYPICAL SOUTHERN RESERVATION FILLED WITH 
MAGNIFICENT TREES 


other class, Kansas City, which pro- 
portionately to its present population 
has already spent the largest amount 
of money of any American city upon 
its park system, may be regarded as 
the foremost example. 

Boston, although its most impor- 
are later in 


tant developments 





The New 


England metropolis has unquestion- 


good many years to come. 


ably had assistance from the experi- 
ence of the Massachusetts Village Im- 
provement Association which lately 
celebrated its fiftieth anniversary, hav- 
ing been started in Stockbridge, in 
October, 1853. In Boston the first 
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public baths were established in 1866, 
and the first public playground in the 
adjacent suburb of Brookline in 1872. 
The great open air gymnasiuin in the 
Charlesbank Park, the first of its 
kind in America, was completed in 
1892. But even in Boston, old city as 
it is, the greatest accomplishments 
have been brought about since 1893. 
Within one decade the Metropolitan 
Park system, which has been made to 
embrace some thirty-seven towns with- 
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million people a system which com- 
prises urban playgrounds, city parks, 
public gardens, school gardens, rural 


parks, including forest reserves, a 
mountain reservation, river bank 


parkways and seashore reservations. 
Nor is Boston standing still, waiting 
for other communities to catch up. 
There are, as an example of the new- 
est developments, plans in progress 
which will convert the Back Bay, the 


broadening of the Charles River just 





THE PATHWAY UP BLUE HILL 


A CHARACTERISTIC OUTLOOK IN THE BIG FOREST RESERVATION TEN MILES SOUTH OF 
THE STATE HOUSE IN BOSTON : 


in eleven miles of the golden dome of 
the State House—the Hub of the Uni- 
verse, as Oliver Wendell Holmes de- 
lighted to call it—has been laid out as 
a model of what public playgrounds 
may be, and has brought about the so- 
lution of a great number of problems 
of municipal management of public 
pleasures. Within the short period 
of eight years there has been thrown 
open for the benefit of more than a 





before it enters the sea, long a fetid 
though picturesque salt water estuary, 
into a beautiful fresh-water lake, sur- 
rounded on either side by noble archi- 
tectural adornments and spanned by 
the most artistic bridge yet projected 
on the American continent. 

Each year in fact sees some signifi- 
cant improvement in the Boston park 
system. Thus during this past sum- 
mer for the first time since 1894, when 
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the land comprising it was purchased, 
the Blue Hill reservation, the largest 
civic park in America, comprising 
more than 5,000 acres of forest land 
and containing a range of hills, the 
chief peak of which is the highest 
point of land on the Atlantic coast 
from Maine to Mexico,—this noblest 
of all rural parks was really brought 


within the reach of the teeming popu- 
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certain sooner or later to provide 
themselves—one totally devoid of the 
merry-go-rounds, the menageries, the 
malls, carrousels and “greetings” of 
parks more formally laid out, such as 
Franklin Park in Boston, Central 
Park in New York, Fairmount Park 
in Philadelphia or Lincoln Park in 
Chicago. In this reservation, which, 
like the Middlesex Fells, also in the 





IN BOSTON’S FOREST RESERVATION 
GREAT BLUE HILL, THE CROWNING POINT OF THE LARGEST CIVIC PARK IN AMERICA 


lation of the Hub by the completion of 
an electric car line out to it, and by ar- 
rangements within the reservation, 
particularly on the beautiful Hoosic- 
whisick Lake, for the entertainment 
of the people. 

The Blue Hill park may, indeed, be 
regarded as the forest park of the fu- 
ture—with which very many cities are 





Boston system, represents a departure 
from the semi-rural parks, such as 
Bronx Park, or Prospect Park in the 
Greater New York, not even a seat 
has been established along the road- 
ways and trails for the benefit of the 
wayfarer, but everywhere, except in a 
few well-defined spots, as on the lake 
just mentioned, it has been purposed 
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to preserve something of the charac- 
ter of the wild forest and to give to 
the people of the city wilderness an- 
other wilderness in which they easily 
fancy themselves in the Maine woods, 
where they may hunt, if not with the 
rifle, at least with the camera and the 
naturalist’s collection box ; where they 
may not beat the trees or break down 
the bushes, but where they may gather 
nuts to heart’s content. 


berries and 
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introduced that will mar the character 
of the reservation, certain works of 
embellishment are now in progress, 
among the most notable of which is 
the Charles Eliot Memorial 
spanning a gully on the northeast side 
of the Great Blue Hill. 
ture is to be a memorial to the late 
Charles Eliot, son of the president of 
Harvard, and well known as a land- 
associated 


sridge, 
This struc- 
who 


architec was 


scape 





THE METEOROLOGICAL STATION ON GREAT BLUE HILL 


THIS OBSERVATORY ON THE HIGHEST POINT OF THE BLUE HILL RESERVATION HAS 
INTERNATIONAL FAME FOR ITS PRIVATE SCIENTIFIC ACHIEVEMENTS 


With its whole area situated entirely 
within twelve miles of the State House 
and nearer still to 
population,—for the great growth of 


Soston’s centre of 


the community has been toward the 
south,—this forest reserve may truly 
be regarded as one of the greatest 
recent contributions of the Hub to the 
science of civic improvement. 

Yet, although nothing is likely to be 


with the Messrs. Olmsted in profes- 
sional practice. The bridge will be 
the most prominent architectural fea- 
ture in a circular footpath which is 
being laid out about the summit of the 
hill. 

That Boston is already reaping the 
benefit of its woodland areas, its bou- 
levards connecting the city and state 
parks, and its general scheme of beau- 
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tification is shown by the increasing 
number of people from every part of 
the country who come to the New 
England city to settle, led to it often 
not so much by its business oppor- 
tunities, excellent though these are, 


as by the conditions which make it a 
good place to live in. 
Now if Boston may be taken as the 
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fact every western city of importance 
is awakening to the necessity of being 
more attractive. But Kansas City 
has secured what may probably be 
regarded as the happiest results. At 
all events the harmonious system of 
parks and boulevards in Kansas City 
is something which impresses every 
visitor the moment he begins to look 


A PLEASANT SPOT IN THE PASEO 
THE CELEBRATED BOULEVARD TRAVERSING THE RESIDENTIAL DISTRICT OF KANSAS 


CITY 


type of the eastern city which has 
long profited by its devotion to the 
idea of civic improvement, Kansas 
City may be accepted as perhaps a 
not less notable type of the progres- 
Not that it stands 
alone—Louisville, Cleveland, Cincin- 
nati, Minneapolis and St. Louis, in 


sive western city. 





CONTAINS MANY DELIGHTFUL FORMAL ATTRACTIONS 


about him. It is, furthermore, the 
growth of a single decade, for though 
the plans were laid somewhat earlier, 
practically all the work for the adorn- 
ment of Kansas City has been done 
since 1894. 

Utilization of natural features and 
attempts to avoid formalism in any 
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but the most thickly settled parts of 
the city are among the features that 
especially characterize Kansas City’s 
park system and make it notable 
among western muncipalities. The 
principle seems to have been pretty 
well established that formal and Ital- 
ianate features may properly be intro- 
duced into a small city park sur- 
rounded by more or less elaborate 
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residential region, we find an elon- 
gated parkway known as the Paseo, 
filled with conventionalized though 
thoroughly artistic adornments, con- 
taining a Pergola, a neat little lake, 
a playground with public bathhouses 
and other attractions. 

But Kansas City also has what per- 
haps nearly every city so situated will 
have, a system of outlying parks con- 








THE LAKE IN THE PASEO 
CHARMING NATURALNESS CHARACTERIZES MOST OF KANSAS CITY’S PARK FEATURES 


buildings ; but that all reservations for 
the public on the outskirts of the town, 
or in the surrounding country, should 
so far as possible exemplify the nat- 
ural conditions of vegetation and 
scenery to be found in the environ- 
ment. This principle is to be noted 
very clearly exemplified in the Kansas 
City system, where, in the heart of the 


nected with each other and with the 
central parks by boulevards. Two 
of the most picturesque of these per- 
haps extend along the dividing line 
between the residential portion of the 
city and the low lands on which the 
great stock yards and other indus- 
trial enterprises are located along the 


Missouri and Kaw rivers. In other 

















THE CLIFF DRIVE 
A POPULAR THOROUGHFARE IN KANSAS CITY’S NORTH TERRACE PARK 


words, these are park reservations 
along the high bluffs, the unsightli- 
ness of which in former days was 
something that held Kansas City up 
to scorn and even ridicule. To-day, 
however, the North Terrace Park 
with its beautiful drives and its spec- 
tacular outlooks over the smoky val- 
ley of the Missouri, and the West 
Terrace Park, rising well kept and 


well wooded above the stock yards, 
are models of what small civic reser- 
vations should be. 

The improvement of the network of 
lines of the Metropolitan Street Rail- 
way Company through extensions and 
through abandonment of cable traction 
in favor of electricity has made these 
parks very useful to the entire city. 

Then, too, Kansas City has, like 
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Boston, acquired, and will presently 
develop, a great rural reservation, one 
which will prove to be more and more 
a pleasant recreation ground for the 
ever increasing population of the city. 
This is the Thomas H. Swope Park of 
about 2,000 acres, a large tract of the 
Missouri country traversed by a pict- 
uresque stream, the Blue River, now 
open, with but few restrictions, for 
the benefit of those care for 
wandering in the woods or for camp- 
This park is at present 


who 


ing out. 
somewhat inaccessible to the people 
of Kansas City, just as Boston’s Blue 
Hill reservation was until very recent- 
ly, but it is understood that the park 
is soon to be made accessible by an 
easy trolley ride. 

These two cities of Boston and 
Kansas City represent probably the 
most remarkable achievements in this 
country up to date. Other commu- 
nities are pressing forward in the 
same direction, and it may he reported 
Buffalo or 


will go 


at almost any time that 


Providence or Galveston 
them better. 
ideas of civic improvement 


Just at present two 
which 
have recently come into vogue are 
the “Harrisburg plan” and the “im- 
provement of Washington,” both of 
which represent scientific methods 
and enthusiastic citizenship. In Wash- 
ington it is hoped to improve upon 


the magnificent designs of Major 
L’Enfant, which George Washington 
approved, and which gave to the cap- 
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ital city its remarkable system of 
streets and avenues, its admirable 
parks and boulevards. Harrisburg, 
in its turn, has with its league for 
municipal improvement, projected a 
plan for employment of expert ad- 
vice, and stands ready to sanction the 
expenditure of more than one million 
dollars in bonds for the improvement 
of its system of parks, boulevards, 
playgrounds, street paving and other 
municipal institutions. 

All these represent great achieve- 
ments, but perhaps in the entire ag- 
gregation of American cities none 
will fifty years hence have a more as- 
tonishing array of parks, boulevards 
and playgrounds than Seattle, which 
is just now making up its mind what 
it is willing to do for the future. 
Plans for an extraordinarily compre- 
hensive system have been drawn up 
by an Eastern architect, whereby the 
decorative elements of the most ex- 
quisite landscape region in the United 
States be fully 
deep bays of Puget Sound, with their 


may utilized—the 


wooded shores and headlands, the 
dark lakes that are at the city’s back 
door, the stately fir forests, some of 
which have as yet been spared, and, 
finally, the glorious mountains, of 
Rainier is the loftiest 
In the midst of such 


which and 
most sparkling. 
surroundings, Seattle, soon to be the 
empress of the Northwest, is natu- 
rally anxious to make the best of her- 
self. 
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A GERMAN [AMILY 


Immigration Fr 


FROM SOUTH GERMANY 


om Abroad Into 


Massachusetts 


A Casual Survey of Its Character and Influence 
A Negative View 


By Philip Edmund Sherman 


T 


number of people that the pres- 


is assumed by an increasing 


ent comparatively unrestricted 
tide of the 
United States is in general a men- 
and 


immigration into 


ace to its social industrial life. 
Doubtless many who are seemingly 


indifferent to the subject have only 


a vague conception of the char- 
acter and quality of this inflow 
of humanity; of its immediate 


and potential results upon the evolu- 
tion of the community; and of the 
ability of the native population to as- 


similate the elements thus forced upon 
it. 
gration, as well as the nature of the 


Of the general character of immi- 


task of assimilation imposed upon the 
of Massachusetts by 
of 


more aliens to its population, an indi- 


Commonwealth 
the annual accession 50,000 or 
cation is afforded by an analysis of 
(1) the industrial, (2) the financial, 
and (3) the intellectual status of the 
ten chief racial groups that came to 
this State during the past vear. Such 
an analysis is given in the following 
statistics taken 
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table, based upon 
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from the annual report of the U. S. 
Bureau of Immigration for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1902 :—* 


Percentage 
Serrans. Average of 

ans moj amount Illiterates 

mos ofmoney 14 years 

Unskilled per capita old and 
over 
South Italian ...... 90 $9.95 50.00 
MUM coaicessacccsss Gh ae 3.50 
aa ee 95 9.35 33.00 
Scandinavian ....... 85 18.00 3.70 
PRGUBENE clei kiviecniacisis 690 7.30 21.00 
PARED ascccscceecs CB Gaae 1.20 
POPUUBHESE (065... ~ 93 11.30 52.00 
ae ey 93 =-14.95 1.00 
North Italian ...... 80 21.70 13.00 
SIROK ccicasesccvs.s Bf E250" 2Go 
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spinners, clerks and accountants, gar- 
deners, mariners, miners, shoemakers, 
tailors; (c) unskilled: which em- 
braces all excluded from the forego- 
ing classes, and includes farm la- 
borers, ordinary laborers, personal and 
domestic servants, and those of no 
stated occupation, including many wo- 
men and practically all children. The 
number of immigrants within the first 
class is too small to be recognized in 
the present discussion ; of the two re- 


maining classes the percentage of 
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FINNISH TYPES FROM FINLAND, RUSSIAN EMPIRE 


In compiling the statistics which 
relate to occupation it has been con- 
venient to divide the total immigra- 
tion into three classes: (a) profes- 
sional: including artists, teachers, mu- 
sicians and actors; (b) skilled: those 
having skilled occupations, such as 
tradesmen, seamstresses, weavers, 


~ *See article entitled ‘Immigration’ in December issue 
of this magazine. 





those engaged in skilled occupations 
is very low; the proportion of un- 
skilled is given in the table. It should 
be noted that the standing of the Irish 
race is lowered by the disproportion- 
ately large number of females among 
immigrants of that race; that the 
showing of the English is impaired 
by reason of the tendency of entire 
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tamilies of that race to emigrate ; and 
that the good record of the Hebrews 
is due largely to the fact that 
more than ten per cent of Jewish 
immigrants are tailors. In regard to 


the financial column of the table, it 
should be stated that statistics 
based upon the amount of money 


are 
cx- 
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The table, therefore, is generally 
reliable but not absolutely conclusive 
because (1) of the numerical dispro- 
portion of the sexes, and of children 
and adults, among the different races ; 
(2) of the possibilities of inaccuracy 
in the record of the financial and of 


the intellectual standing of immi- 





AWAITING FURTHER INSPECTION—TYPES OF RUSSIAN JEWS 


hibited by immigrants in response to 
the demand of the immigration offi- 
cers, and may not invariably repre- 
sent the total amount possessed. No 
actual test is required of the ability of 
immigrants to read or write; their re- 
plies to the interrogation of the immi- 
gration officers are ordinarily recorded 
as given.* 





grants; and (3) of the fact that im- 
migrants do not necessarily follow the 


*In Labor Bulletin No. 27, for August, 1903, edited by 
the Bureau of Statistics of Labor of Massachusetts, occurs 
an interesting chapter on Aliens in Industry. Referring to 
the State census of 1895, it shows that of the 16,334 French 
Canadians, males, over twenty-one years of age, resident at 
that time in this State but not citizens of the United States, 
44 53 per cent were illiterate. The percentages for the 
same class among other races were as follows: 


Italian 45.43 
Irish 25-49 
Polish 44.55 
Swedish 5.79 


Russian (principally Hebrew) 24.47 
English 3-92 
Portuguese 67.64 
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occupation which they pursued in 
their own country. 

A large accession of unskilled labor- 
ers to a community inevitably tends to 
an increase of competition in the labor 
market and a reduction of wages. 
When handicapped by an inability to 
speak the prevailing language, the de- 
pendence of such laborers is augment- 
ed, and their industrial fate is more 
largely placed in the hands of the cap- 
italist employer. A propulsive upward 
movement is given to the labor mar- 
ket. Those occupying the inundated 
field are forced in large numbers into 
the next higher grade of employment ; 
a recurrence of the competition of the 
lower ranks ensues, and a fresh up- 
ward impulse is given. The evil effects 
of the competition of immigrant la- 
bor, so far as the industrial life of 
Massachusetts is concerned, have thus 
far been discovered chiefly in the com- 
paratively unskilled occupations; the 
strife has been keenly felt at times in 
the ranks of employees of textile, boot 
and shoe, rubber and leathet indus- 
tries; and the higher grades of work- 
ers in these and some other occupa- 
tions have not infrequently suffered. 
The insidious effects of foreign com- 
petition often appear in unexpected 
places. While skilled artisans from 
the British Isles have uniformly stood 
for the highest wages, and have often 
proved to be the mainstay of the trade 
unions, the competition of British 
Americans, particularly in the build- 
ing trades, has been seriously felt. 
Frequently their sojourn here is only 
temporary, and it is to their advantage 
to work for what they can get. Dr. 
Frederick A. Bushee, speaking of Oc- 
cupations in his study of “Ethnic Fac- 
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tors in the Population of Boston,’’* 
states that one result of this competi- 
tion is seen in the inability of the car- 
penters’ union in Boston to raise its 
standard wage to the level which ex- 
ists outside the sphere of the British- 
American invasion; and he questions 
seriously the industrial value of much 
of that immigration from Canada 
which is of a temporary character. 

To save money—to realize “la for- 
tuna”—is the controlling impulse 
which brings immense numbers of 
Italians to this country. In achiev- 
ing this end they do not hesitate at 
any sort of compromise with the con- 
ditions of existence. Men are often 
content to live eight or ten in a single 
room, paying ten to thirty cents 
weekly per head; and by co-operation 
the total expense of subsistence per 
man may not exceed one dollar 
weekly. Many return to Italy in the 
course of a few years, but their places 
are taken by fresh arrivals and the 
standard of living remains perma- 
nently reduced. Unfortunately, too, 
the practice is not confined to single 
men. A similar tendency is often 
noted among Italian families who con- 
trive to subsist in a “home” of two 
rooms when the means are at hand 
to afford a civilized habitation. Italian 
women are largely displacing other 
laborers in the market gardens near 
Boston, to the deplorable neglect of 
home life and of the training of chil- 
dren, and the establishment of a low 
standard of wages in the occupation 
which they follow. 

The Jews, also, are guilty of the 
evil of over-crowding, and their hab- 
its are quite incompatible with Amer- 


* Publications of the American Economic Association, 
Third Series, Vol. IV, No. 2, May, 1903. 
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ican standards of life. The persist- 
ence of unsanitary conditions for 
which they are responsible forms a 
permanent menace to the health of 
the community. One of the most no- 
torious abuses tending directly to a 
vital reduction in the standard of 
wages and of existence was the 
sweating system introduced by the 
Jews. Fortunately for Massachu- 
setts, however, a fairly vigorous public 
sentiment crystallized in legislation 
which resulted in the abolition of the 
more flagrant evils; nevertheless, 
these evils have persisted in modified 
form in the tailoring shops which are 
often over-crowded and frequently 
conducted with little regard for proper 
sanitary and other conditions, in 
which wages remain dangerously low 
and the life of the workers corre- 
spondingly degraded. 

The cumulative effects of the over- 


“crowding and unsanitary conditions 


a 


inseparable from slum life are of such 
a vital nature as to demand special 
attention. Dr. Bushee finds that in 
the slum population of Boston the 
Jews have a much higher death rate 
among the second than among the 
first generation; that the second gen- 
eration of the Irish shows a decided 
increase in crime; and that with the 
Italians there are both a greatly in- 
creased infant mortality and a ten- 
dency toward the development of a 
permanent degenerate class. 

Perhaps the most serious tangible 
menace to the general welfare of the 
community from the accession of 
large numbers of immigrants is in- 
volved in this tendency to lower the 
“American standard of living and of 
life.” The gradual decline of the 
standards of employment and of wages 
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in the textile industries of the State 
has occasioned much adverse comment 
from time to time concerning the 
classes of employees who have made 
the lowered conditions possible. In the 
central and western parts of Massa- 
chusetts the Poles have largely 
usurped the places of other workers. 
In return, however, they have failed 
to add to the community the benefits 
accruing from the contact of some 
other races ; they have been among the 
least amenable to the usages of civili- 
zation; and thus far have given only 
slight indications of a desire to partici- 
pate intelligently in the responsible 
duties of American citizenship. The 
Portuguese and Greeks have entered 
largely into the industrial life of the 
manufacturing cities of the eastern 
part of the State. In common with 
other races from the East and the 
South of Europe they came in re- 
sponse to a demand for cheap labor, 
and apparently have been able to sub- 
sist more economically than the 
French Canadians who in turn dis- 
placed the Irish in the mills. The 
wages of heads of families often do 
not exceed $6 or $7 per week, so that 
the auxiliary earning power of the 
women and children is almost invari- 
ably added as early as possible. 

Of all immigrant races the Irish 
have easily held the supremacy in the 
political life of the Commonwealth. 
Almost universally they have been the 
most eager to become citizens and 
have furnished the largest percentage 
of voters. Their instinct for organ- 


ization, their genius for leadership, 
and their enthusiastic interest in pub- 
lic affairs might well be calculated to 
accomplish wonders for the upbuild- 
ing of the nation. 


But, unfortunately, 
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this species of patriotism, this zeal to 
exercise all the prerogatives of citizen- 
ship has not always been directed into 
proper channels. The public records 
of Massachusetts, and in particular of 
the city of Boston, clearly show the 
capabilities of the Irish race in the 
political arena. But no more clear or 
convincing disclosure of the unfortu- 
nate political methods in vogue under 
the leadership of bosses of the Irish 
race has recently been made than that 
set forth in an illuminating chapter of 
the book “Americans in Process.’’* 
If the influence wielded by these lead- 
ers were confined in its effects to their 
own people, the prospect for its grad- 
ual elimination would be equal to the 
known capacity of the Irish race to 
evolve; but as the writer of the chapter 
referred to truly says, “the leaders of 
the immigrants” are drilled “in ways 
that are subversive of the American 
party system, not to speak of every 
holy tradition of our free republic.” 
The usual deduction drawn from a 
consideration of the comparative pov- 
erty and illiteracy of various races 
of immigrants relates to the effect 
produced upon American institutions 
and the standard of American life. 
Attention has already been called to 
the results of industrial competition 
of men, women and children, helpless, 
through poverty and ignorance, to re- 
sist the most debasing conditions of 
employment. The political debauch- 
ery which arises from the manipula- 
tion of an ignorant and venal suffrage 
by unscrupulous political bosses is 
sufficiently well known. But the most 
direful result of unrestricted immi- 
gration, in the opinion of some stu- 








*Americans in Process: A Settlement Study, by Resi- 
dents and Associates of the South End House, edited by 
Robert A. Woods. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1902. 
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dents, has been the displacement of the 
native stock by foreign. Not only 
has this taken place in New England: 
the effects are as wide as the country. 
And in Massachusetts the “Yankee” 
stock to-day numbers only between 
thirty-five and forty per cent of the 
whole, while the proportion is steadily 
decreasing. 

Perhaps no economic writer of 
weight ever gave closer study to this 
subject than did General Francis A. 


Walker, President of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. 
In his “Discussions in Economics 


and Statistics,’ Volume II, occurs 
a chapter of unusual interest en- 
titled “Immigration and Degrada- 
tion.” This chapter refutes pretty con- 
clusively the assertion that the decline 
in numbers of the native stock has 
been due to physical degeneration. 
With equal clearness the true cause is 
shown to be the sensitiveness to eco- 
nomic conditions of what may be 
termed “the principle of population” ; 
in other words, the reasons for the de- 
cline have been social and economic 
instead of physiological or patholog- 
ical. 

Immigration into the United States 
practically ceased during the last 
quarter. of the eighteenth century 
and the tide did not set in that 
direction until about 1830. Official 
statistics of immigration were not 
recorded prior to 1820; and dur- 
ing the following decade the num- 
ber of foreign arrivals was only 
151,000. The increase in the popula- 
tion of the country during the period 
1790 to 1830, from four to thirteen 
millions, was 227 per cent, a rate 
“never known before or since among 
any considerable population, over any 
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extensive region.” General Walker 
further states that the year 1830 
marked the turning point in the steady 
growth of native population, and coin- 
cidently the upward shoot of immigra- 
tion. In the decade ended 1850 about 
1,700,000 immigrants arrived. But 
the accompanying statistics of the 
growth of population display the re- 
markable phenomenon of a decrease in 
numbers of the native stock in direct 
ratio with the increase in immigra- 
tion; in other words, the rate of in- 
crease in the population as a whole 
during the period 1830-1850 remained 
substantially identical with what it had 
been before the tide of immigration 
set in. The climax of this movement 
appeared to have been reached in the 
decade 1880-1890, when, with the ad- 
dition of five and a fourth millions of 
foreign arrivals—doubly in excess of 
all previous records—the population, 
including this reinforcement, increased 
at a slower rate than in any other 
period of the country’s history, except- 
ing possibly the decade which included 
the tremendous losses caused by the 
Civil War. 

Two facts in explanation should be 
noted. It was throughout the north- 
eastern and the northern middle states 
that the foreign arrivals poured in 
such numbers; in other words, they 
went to that portion of the country 
where the social standards and the 
standard of intelligence and refinement 
had been highly developed. The sec- 
ond fact, naturally inferred as a corol- 
lary of the first, is that here the decline 
in the rate of increase in population 
first showed itself conspicuously. 
The migration of natives of these 
States to other States is a factor en- 
tirely inadequate to account for the 
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Whatever 
explanation may be put forward which 


decrease in population. 
ignores the personal equation, or 
which precludes from consideration 
the voluntary element in the matter 
of propagation is vitally deficient. 

It was not the fault of the foreigner 
that he brought a vastly lower standard 
of living and a practical inability to 
appreciate the advantages of the more 
refined life that he found here. Al- 
though prior to his advent all the labor 
needed for the upbuilding of the na- 
tion had been done by natives, the 
latter flinched at the competition pre- 
sented by a class of people unable to 
do anything but the lowest and most 
degrading kinds of work. They 
shrank alike from social contact and 
from the economic competition thus 
presented. They were unwilling to 
bring forth sons and daughters to 
compete in the labor market with those 
whom they deemed inferior in quality 
and condition. 

To a large extent the incoming for- 
eigner forced the American into the 
higher grades of labor. Gradually 
among gainful pursuits the American 
has come to occupy chiefly the avenues 
of mercantile life; and, according to 
Dr. Bushee, it is the keenness of com- 
petition in mercantile pursuits which 
largely accounts for the apparent fail- 
ure of Americans of the present 
generation to keep up their numbers 
by propagation. Certainly a sufficient 
explanation of this fact, in relation to 
the urban native population, may be 
found by reference to the excessive 
competition presented by immigrants, 
or their immediate descendants, in the 
large cities. The difficulty of main- 


taining the American standard of life 
under such conditions, and the fear 
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of the native that he may fall into the 
social class represented by the for- 
eigner, serve alike as a check upon 
large families or even as a barrier to 
marriage itself. 

It is estimated that if the rate of 
increase in the native population of 
New England, during the period 1800- 
1820, had in general been maintained 
during the century, the population of 
the country in 1900 would have been 
over one hundred millions if no immi- 
grants had arrived. In spite of the 
tremendous drain upon the vitality of 
the nation incidental to the hardships 
of developing new territory while 
maintaining the high birth-rate, the 
physical standard of the native stock 
continued to advance; inheight, weight 
and chest measurement the soldiers of 
this stock in the Civil War surpassed 
all others. It is absurd, in view of the 
growth in numbers from 1790 to 1830, 
the steady improvement in material 
conditions of living subsequent to that 
period, and the additional impetus thus 
given for the increase of population 
from domestic sources, to conclude 
that the almost sudden decline in its 
rate of increase was due to physiolog- 
ical causes; that the native stock by 
reason of physical degeneration was 
unable to reproduce itself. It is a 
significant fact that the effects of the 
same economic causes actually respon- 
sible for this phenomenon are also dis- 
cerned among Americans of Irish (as 
well as of German) stock. A steady 
decrease of the birth-rate, noted in 
recent years among Americans of 
these stocks, suggests the terms which 
our civilization appears to have im- 
posed upon the human race as the 
price of its benefits. 

The practical test to be applied to 
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the general question of immigration, 
however, does not specifically refer to 
numbers ; it relates to the tendency of 
individual races of immigrants to af- 
fect favorably or adversely the quality 
of American citizenship. A chapter 
entitled “Restriction of Immigration” 
in the volume by General Walker al- 
ready referred to, pertinently suggests 
that “It is much to be doubted whether 
any material growth which is to be 
secured only by the degradation of 
our citizenship is a national gain, even 
from the most materialistic point of 
view.” While the country is undoubt- 
edly able to assimilate moderate ac- 
cessions, well sifted, of those races 
now sending the bulk of immigrants, 
its ability to protect itself from posi- 
tive harm under existing conditions is 
highly questionable. 

Yet much may be done beyond the 
present efforts exerted in this direc- 
tion. Aside from the obvious duty of 
the community in the interests of self- 
preservation to maintain sanitary con- 
ditions of existence as a guard against 
the creation and spread of disease, it 
is no less under obligations to preserve 
an environment which shall insure a 
reasonable measure of stimulation and 
of opportunity for the higher evolu- 
tion of its individual units. Such ob- 
ligations, in reference to the immi- 
grant units, are emphasized by the 
additional responsibility of assimila- 
tion and the need of harmonizing and 
co-ordinating the best elements of 
native and alien. 

The degraded surroundings in 
which the foreign population of all 
large cities and towns is domiciled 
serve as a steady deterrent force to 
individual development. An appall- 
ing waste of energy and talent occurs 
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through the failure of the community 
to provide the necessary soil for their 
growth. Political economists have 
spoken in no uncertain voice concern- 
ing this matter. Professor Marshall, 
inhis “Principles of Economics,” ( Vol- 
ume I, chapter six) estimates that not 
less than a half of the natural genius 
of a country is produced by the work- 
ing classes, so-called, and he asserts 
that no prodigality or extravagance 
on the part of society is so prejudicial 
to the increase of national wealth and 
influence as the wasteful neglect of 
talent permitted to occur among those 
of lowly parentage. He suggests that 
the “economic value of one great in- 
dustrial genius is sufficient to cover 
the expenses of the education of a 
whole town.” It is certain that the 
failure of society to make proper pro- 
vision for the education of youths and 
maidens of superior talent and pro- 
ductive capacity, permitted to grow up 
amid surroundings which stifle both 
energy and ambition, is directly re- 
sponsible for an irreparable loss. 
Unfortunately, again, the progress 
of the few who prove to be superior 
to their environment may be further 
impeded by the almost superstitious 
prejudice which is frequently dis- 
played toward young men and women 
of foreign extraction. In place of an 
open field and equitable treatment, the 
rising generation among the immi- 
grant population is sometimes  seri- 
ously handicapped in the social as well 
as in the industrial world by the per- 
sistence of this attitude. In politics, 
the failure of the legitimate leaders 
of the various parties to co-operate 
with the best leaders among the voters 
in foreign districts is often responsi- 
ble for the transfer of the alien vote, 
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so-called, into the hands of the ma- 
chine politicians and bosses. 

Even were an attitude of fraternity, 
sympathy and co-operation universally 
manifested toward the foreign ele- 
ments now imposed upon it, the ability 
of the Nation properly to assimilate 
them is questionable. The problem 
to-day is a serious one. It has reached 
the point where not only the quality 
but the quantity of immigration has 
become a menace. While legislation 
in the past has had to do chiefly with 
the sifting out of a comparatively in- 
significant number belonging to ob- 
viously undesirable classes, no meas- 
ure calculated to lessen the quantity 
of immigration (excepting the Chinese 
Exclusion law) has yet been enacted. 

In a period of prosperity like the 
present, when capital is actively en- 
gaged in all sorts of enterprises de- 
manding a vast amount of unskilled 
labor, it is difficult to make the restric- 
tion of immigration a live issue. The 
people as a whole are absorbed in the 
issue of personal aggrandizement ; 
toward questions of public weal they 
may be indifferent or optimistic. If, by 
reason of the apathy of the public, Con- 
gress fails to pass within a year or two 
some fairly stringent law to restrict 
the quantity of immigration, it re- 
quires no clairvoyant powers to foresee 
the irresistible popular demand for 
radical restriction at the first signs of 
a period of depression. If to the nor- 
mal burden of unemployment inciden- 
tal to such an industrial crisis be added 
the hordes of unskilled foreigners— 
their helplessness intensified by igno- 
rance of our language, their depeud- 
ence upon the community absolute— 
it is not unlikely that the member- 
ship of the Immigration Restriction 
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League will receive considerable ac- 
cessions. 

In the meantime one may have re- 
course for consolation to certain fun- 
damental principles. While the found- 
ers of the Republic may not have 
realized that liberty is a condition 
rather than end, we have learned that 
the end of liberty as exemplified in a 
democracy, is opportunity for human 
development. Many of us have come 
to believe that the fruitfulness of the 
human spirit is determined by its free- 
dom of movement; that its value to the 
individual and to society depends 
upon the degree in which it is eman- 
cipated and trusted and honored. 

What, then, of the human element 
as expressed in the present tide of 
immigration? Obviously it can offer 
no exception to natural law, and it 
is so far clear that the ultimate effect 
of our environment upon the individ- 
ual immigrant will be decided by his 
capacity to respond to its spirit. That 
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a considerable proportion of the pres- 
ent immigration is thus responsive is 
not to be doubted; nor can the desira- 
bility of such additions to our popula- 
tion be rationally questioned. But 
what shall be said of the remainder, 
who constitute a majority of the 
whole? Frankly, their responsiveness 
—even the possession of the spirit, 
alive, to respond—is questionable. If 
one is bound to be an optimist, one 
must admit that to deal with these 
uncertain elements is to experiment, 
and that failure to solve the problem 
may jeopardize the life of the Repub- 
lic. Neither may one deny that the 
entire nervous and physical energy 
of the country is needed to meet the 
vital issues incidental to its normal de- 
velopment; nor that the addition of 
the problem involved in the assimila- 
tion of the present tide of immigra- 
tion may produce an effect upon the 
Nation akin to that which in the in- 
dividual is called nervous prostration. 





A Vanished Star 


By Eugene C. Dobson 


AST night I saw, in light elysian, 


A fair star gleam across the sky, 


To dawn a moment on my vision, 
Then into darkness fade and die. 


And now at morn, with weary eyes on 


Yon white sail, lessening down the bay, 


I see beyond my life horizon 


Love’s one star vanishing away. 











A Voice in the Night 


By Eleanor C. Reed, author of “The Battle Invisible” 


. HY didn’t I paint it all 
over? Because I didn’t 
have enough paint. It 


had stood here nigh on 
to a hundred an’ fifty year, and had 
never had the touch of a paint brush 
till las’ spring, when Josiah Farnum 
painted his new barn. He had some 
paint left, so he brought it over and 
- asked me if I didn’t want to paint the 
hencoop; he allowed there was just 
about enough. I cal’lated that if there 
was enough for all four sides o’ that 
hencoop, there was enough for the 
front o’ the house, so I put ’t on. But 
laws a-me, how them ol’ boards drunk 
the paint!” 

Three sides of Phoebe Crane’s 
house were a weather-beaten gray. Its 
clapboards were warped, its roof was 
sunken in the middle, and the whole 
was beginning to lean threateningly 
towards the garden fence, where a 
dejected-looking gate swung unevenly 
on one hinge creaking complaints to 
all who passed through. The little gray 
stone doorstep was worn to a con- 
cave; it was painfully suggestive of 
the flank of a starved hound. 

“And you know very well, Ma- 
tildy,” Phoebe went on after a pause, 
during which she wiped an imaginary 
speck of dust off the window pane, 
“that with the little I have comin’ in 
from the hens and the garden, I can’t 
spend any money for paint an’ things 
t’ I can get along without.” 

Phoebe was a fair, well-preserved 
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woman of forty-five. For twenty years 
and more, she had worn her smooth 
chestnut hair in a braided knot at the 
back of her head. She disliked change, 
but her niece was more progressive. 

“Why didn’t Grandpa, when he 
built the house, put the front door in 
the middle, Aunt Phoebe? It would 
’a’ looked a sight better. The front of 
a house always makes me think of a 
face, and I don’t like the expression 0’ 
this one. It looks as if the mouth had 
slid over to one side, or as if it was 
makin’ up a face and didn’t want us 
to come in. Now, when the door’s in 
the middle with a window on each 
side, a house has a pleased look, as 
if it wanted to say, ‘Come right in 
and take a chair.’” 

“Why don’t you set up straight, 
Matildy, an’ not lump over so with 
your chin in your hands? You'll be 
round shouldered, sure’s the world. 
Why, I s’pose it was because Grand- 
mother didn’t want the front door to 
open into her bedroom. I’m afraid 
you think too much about looks, Ma- 
tildy. Your Aunt Jenny Brent sticks 
to it that you'll be a proud woman 
when you grow up, because the butter- 
flies use’ to light on you so when you 
was little. I can’t say as I ever fol- 
lered the sign up, but your Aunt Jen- 
ny has. What did you say, Matildy?” 

“T asked you if I might move the 
rockin’ chair over there by the front 
window; I’m so tired seein’ every- 
thing always in the same place.” 
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Phoebe moved a little, uneasily, in 
her chair, but she kept her eyes on her 
sewing. 

“Some day, when I ain’t here, 
Matildy,” she quietly answered, “you 
may move it.” 

It was Saturday, and the last of 
May. Phoebe had put away her sew- 
ing—having finished her “stent”— 
and sat on a straight-backed chair cut- 
ting newspaper into scallops for the 
pantry shelves. Suddenly she looked 
up. 

“Hurry and put away the ironed 
clothes, Matildy, then come and help 

_me with these papers; I want to get 
these shelves done before noon if I 
can. Hand me that—dear me, we’re 
goin’ to have company as sure’s the 
world. Help me, quick, Matildy, and 
mebbe we can get ’em done b’fore they 
get here if we hurry.” 

“T don’t see anybody. Where are 
they, Aunt Phoebe?” questioned the 
girl, looking eagerly up and down the 
road. 

“T don’t s’pose they’re started yet; 
leastways I hope not.” 

“Then how do you know they’re 
comin’? and who is it ?” 

“It ain’t given us to know who’s 
comin’, child, only that they air comin’. 
Don’t you know the sign for company, 
Matildy? Tipsy Tom’s washin’ his 
face.” 

“Oh, fiddle! Our cat washes his 
face every day ;—all respectable cats 
do, and away down there in the coun- 
try where we live, we don’t have com- 
pany once a week.” 

“Don’t say, ‘fiddle’, Matildy; it’s 
wicked.” (Phoebe said weaked.) 
“When you’re as old as I be, you'll 
find—there, there they come now.” 

She sprang to her feet, thrust the 
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papers into the pantry and shut the 
door. Then she patted her smooth 
hair, hurriedly tied on a clean white 
apron trimmed with crocheted lace,— 
of her own make,—and with trem- 
bling fingers put on her cameo bosom 
pin. 

Sure enough, there were footsteps 
on the gravel walk, and Matilda’s eyes 
turned towards the open door. 

On the little gaunt doorstep, with 
his dwarfed midday shadow lying 
before him on the white sanded floor, 
stood a tall,good-looking man of about 
fifty. He wore a clean hickory shirt 
tied at the neck with a wide red scarf, 
and bricky cowhide boots. He had a 
frank, pleasant face, clear gray eyes, 
and a broad white forehead, the com- 
plexion of which seemed like a curious 
high light to the rest of his sun- 
burned face. He carried a hammer, a 
saw, and a handful of nails. The 
gray cat, herald of his coming, walked 
up to the visitor, circled around him, 
purring and rubbing against his legs. 

“Good mornin’, Josiah,” said Phoebe, 
rising, and blushing like a school girl; 
“come right in and take a chair. Jo- 
siah, this is my niece, Matildy Cole, 
that’s come to live with me a spell and 
go to school.” 

Matilda’s likes and dislikes were 
established at first sight. She liked 
Josiah Farnum before he had opened 
his lips to speak. 

“T’m real glad you’ve come, Ma- 
tildy,” said he, a little awkwardly. 
“That is—I think it must be lonesome 
here for your aunt all alone. Let me 
see. She was—she must ’a’ been six 
or seven year old when they moved 
away, wa’n’t she, Phoebe? How you 
have grown, Matildy.” 

Saying this, he laid his hammer and 
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saw on the table beside a glass cov- 
ered basket of wax fruit, and seated 
himself in the chair Phoebe had set 
out for him. It was one she knew 
he liked. 

Phoebe moved uneasily, cleared her 
throat, then stepped to the table hesi- 
tatingly, and laid the hammer and saw 
under it. 

Matilda looked from one to the 
other, amused. 

“If you ain’t partic’lar, Josiah,” said 
Pheebe, “I'll jest lay your saw under 
the table where ’t won’t get stepped 
on.” 

“T didn’t suppose it'd get stepped 
on if I laid it on the table, Phoebe,” 
he returned. 

“Why, n-o, no, of course not, Jo- 
siah, of course not,” said she, blushing 
still more, “but—but, you see, it might 
cut the table cloth, and then—it’s a bad 
sign to lay a saw on a table. I don’t 
want to scare you, Josiah—” 

“Oh, don’t be afraid, Phoebe, you 
won’t scare me a mite,” he inter- 
rupted. 

“But my father, Josiah,—you must 
remember it,—laid a saw on the table 
once, and in just three weeks to a 
day, his best cow choked to death on 
a turnip.” 

Phoebe gave a little gasp of horror 
as she completed her speech. Josiah 
smiled indulgently, and jingled the 
nails he held in his hand. 

“Dont let it trouble ye, Phoebe,” he 
admonished. “I’ve got very little faith 
in signs, as you know;; besides, I don’t 
believe I raised a turnip this year big 
enough to choke a cat on.” 

“T’m so sorry, Josiah,” said she, re- 
gretfully. 

There was an awkward pause. Jo- 
siah coughed. 
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“I thought I’d come over and fix 
your gate and the fence, to-day, 
Phoebe. It’s too wet to plow.” 

“It’s real good in ye, Josiah,” she 
said, gratefully, as they went out to- 
gether. “I couldn’t expect it when— 
when—” 

“When what, Phoebe?” 

“When we don’t agree.” 

“Waal, waal, ‘pon my word. I 
should like to know who else I’d look 
after if not you, Phoebe,” he replied, 
with tender severity. ‘All the pleas- 
ure I get out o’ life is the little I can 
do for you.” 

“Oh, don’t talk so, Josiah. 
know I can’t stan’ it.” 

Tears began to stream down her 
cheeks, and one of them fell upon the 
back of his brown hand as he reached 
to take a nail from hers. That warm 
little tear proved his undoing. It 
caused him to break his word by leap- 
ing, for the hundredth time, over the 
wall of a pretended friendship into the 
flowery fields of love. 

“But Josiah! Josiah! You promised 
—prom—” 

“But you hadn’t ought to ask me to 
make promises when you know I can’t 
keep ’em,” he retorted. 

“But we mustn’t fly in the face o’ 
Providence, indeed, we mustn’t. We 
can’t afford to lose our everlastin’ 
souls for the sake o’ a little mite o’ 
earthly pleasure,” she said, drawing 
herself away with dignified firmness. 
“You know my feelin’s, Josiah, as well 
as I can tell ye, but I wouldn’t be your 
wife,—no, not for all the world, and 
have that warnin’ dream a-hangin’ 
over us. I shouldn’t have a minute’s 
peace, and then when we come to die, 
—oh, Josiah, only think on it. I shall 
pray every day that you—oh, Josiah, 


You 
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Josiah, what have you done, what have 
you done!” 

He had been striking the nail he 
had begun driving harder than seemed 
necessary ; great drops of blood were 
oozing out from under his thumb nail. 
Without a word, he gathered up his 
tools and started towards the gate. 

“Oh, don’t go home, Josiah. Please 
let me do it up for you,” pleaded 
Phoebe, as he closed the gate between 
them. 

“This don’t hurt me half so much as 
you do,” he said, in a husky voice. 
“T’'ll rent my farm and go West, that’s 
what I'll do.” 

Pheebe, clinging to the rickety gate 
for support, opened her lips to speak, 
—to call him back,—but her voice 
failed her. 

“Why,—why, what’s the matter, 
Aunt Phoebe?” asked Matilda at her 
elbow. “You’re as white as—as can 
be. Where did he go? Where is he?” 

“Why,— he—he’s gone home,” 
gasped the poor woman. “He—he 
pounded his thumb, an’ the’ blood—it 
made me dizzy. I—I guess I'll go lay 
down a spell,” and with much effort, 
she staggered into the little bedroom 
and shut and locked the door. 


“Supper’s all ready. Aunt Pheebe. 
Do you want to come out,” said Ma- 
tilda an hour later, “‘or shall I fetch 
you something ?” 

“I don’t want anything, Matildy. 
Eat your supper and put away the 
things. Don’t break anything, Matil- 
dy; be real careful.” 

“Aunt Pheebe, I’m going to the vil- 
lage to get a bottle o’ ink. Do you 
want anything ?” 

As she stood with bent head, listen- 
ing, Matilda heard the bed creak a 
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little, then a voice came through the 
crack in the door :— 

“No, I don’t want anything, Matil- 
dy. You’d better take my umberell— 
I guess it’s goin’ to rain. Be real 
careful with it, Matildy.” 

Flushed with her long walk, Ma- 
tilda climbed the wood-colored stairs 
leading up the outside of the building 
from the sidewalk to her aunt Jenny 
Brent’s three rooms over the black- 
smith and repair shop. 

Mrs. Brent sat with her feet in the 
oven and her swollen face wrapped in 
a red woolen shirt. 

“T’m sorry you've got that mis- 
ery in your face again, Aunt Jenny. 
I’m sorry to trouble you, but I came 
to see you on business,—that is, I’m 
very anxious to ask you something 
about our folks on mother’s side. It 
ain’t because I want to find out just 
to—find out,” said Matilda, desper- 
ately, “but it might do some good for 
me to know.” 

“Waal, what is it you want to know, 
Matildy? I'll tell you if it’s right, but 
I hope you ain’t goin’ to be too inquir- 
in’ about things—things you ain’t 
old enough to know,” cautioned Mrs. 
Brent. 

“T want you to tell me what there 
is between Aunt Phoebe and Josiah 
Farnum. I know they used to be en- 
gaged, but why didn’t they—why 
don’t they get married? That’s what 
I want to know.” 

“That I can’t tell you, my dear. 
That is, I hadn’t ought to tell. Phoebe 
wouldn’t like it, you see,—if she found 
it out.” 

“But I’d never tell, Aunt Jenny; I 
hope to die.” 

“Don’t talk so, Matildy; it’s dret- 
ful wicked. Somethin’ might happen 
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to ye for it before you get home. 
Dear me suz,—Pheebe’d never forgive 
me.” 

“True and honest, Aunt Jenny, I’d 
never tell. Not as long as I live.” 

Mrs. Brent unwound the shirt from 
her jaws, and, with misgivings, began. 

Matilda was all attention. 

“The truth is, Matildy,—dear me 
suz, I hope I ain’t doin’ no wrong to 
poor Phcebe in tellin’. She’s had 
trouble enough, the dear knows. 
Waal, anyway, she and Josiah was 
all ready to be married. Phoebe was 
twenty-three comin’ in the spring, 
and Josiah was somewhere about 
twenty-eight or thirty. She had all 
her bed and table linen made and 
marked, ‘P. F.,’ for Phoebe Far- 
num. She was a dretful pretty 
girl, Phoebe was. Just four days be- 
fore the weddin’, she had a wonderful 
warnin’ dream. A voice spoke to 
her and said:—‘Phoebe Ann,’—’twas 
Mother’s voice, for no one but Mother 
ever called her, ‘Phoebe Ann.’” 

“What did the voice say, Aunt 
Jenny?” 

Matilda, with widening eyes, had 
slid forward to the edge of her chair. 

“Tt said: ‘Climb up the hill alone, 
Phoebe Ann.’ She took it that she 
wa’n't never to get married, so she 
got right up and dressed herself, and 
walked the floor and cried till mornin’. 
Then she took all her weddin’ things 
and locked ’em up in Grandmother’s 
big chist, and there they be to this 
day at the foot of Phcebe’s bed. 

“We all reasoned with her, and per- 
suaded her, an’ finally Josiah sent for 
the minister, but nothin’ done any 
good, she’s so sot, Phceebe is. Father 
was just so, too. You know how out- 
spoken your Uncle Joe is? Waal, he 
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told her to her face, that the ‘P. F.’ 
in the table linen must ’a’ meant, Poor 
Fool, he was that pervoked at her. 
Josiah felt terrible. I never pitied 
anybody so in all my life. He'll never 
get over it. He’s such a likely man, 
Josiah is! She’d ’a’ had a good man 
if it hadn’t been for that dream, 
Phcebe Sometimes I think 
poor Mother made a mistake in inter- 
ferin’.” 


would. 


There was a long silence. Mrs. 
Brent, either to intimate that the con- 
versation was ended, so far as she was 
concerned, or because of the pain in 
her face, wrapped the shirt around her 
head, and Matilda rose and put on her 
bonnet and cape to go home. 


Not until the following morning, 
when the thin-voiced church bell was 
ringing for service, did Phoebe emerge 
from her little box of a bedroom, look- 
ing pale and pinched. Her eyes were 
red and swollen, but the firm mouth 
showed no relenting curves. 

A long, lonely week followed. For 
hours at a time she sat by the window 
cutting scraps of bright calico into 
diamonds and squares for her new 
quilt, but for the first time in her life 
she took no interest in her work. 

“Ain’t that a woman comin’ down 
the road, Matildy?” questioned 
Pheebe, as she laid a pile of red and 
green squares on the window beside 
her. 

“Yes, an’ she’s comin’ here; she’s 
tryin’ to open the gate. 


“Why, for massy’s sake! Who do 
you spose ’t is, Matildy? J don’t 
know her. Who can it be? Smooth 


out that tidy, quick, Matildy, you’ve 
rumpled it, and set that stuffed chair 
straight agin the wall. 


Pull that 
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rocker jest a little mite further this 
way,—there, that’ll do.” 

“Good mornin’,” said Phoebe, step- 
ping toward the door to invite the 
visitor in. 

Phoebe’s head was high, her thin 
nostrils were tense,—in short, she had, 
all unconsciously, put on her company 
airs. 

“Why, how di do, Miss Crane. I 
thought I’d run in an’ git acquainted. 
We're goin’ to be neighbors, you see, 
an’ I like to know all my neighbors; 
it’s so handy in case o’ sickness, or 
when company comes unexpected. 
Dear me, what a good housekeeper 
you be, Miss Crane! Did you make 
this carpet yourself? How pretty 
you striped it! Why, what a likely 
cat! Is he a good mouser? He looks 
exactly like one I had that got 
drowned in a bucket o’ cream, only 
mine was a kitten. Is this your girl, 
Miss Crane? She looks exactly like 
ye; the same little tip to the nose, and 
you're both jest a leetle mite freckled, 
ain't ye?” 

“Where—where be you goin’ to 
live, Mis—Mis’—” 

“Mis’ Simpkins is my name,” inter- 
rupted the visitor. “We’re guin’ to 
live right over here in Mr. Farnum’s 
house. We've rented his farm—that 
is, we’re jest goin’ to rent it for five 
year. I s’pose you know Mr. Far- 
num’s goin’ off to.Californy? We've 
got to buy all the stock, an’ we can’t 
come to terms about the brown colts. 
They’ve been a-hagglin’ over them 
colts all the mornin’. He sets great 
store by them colts, Mr. Farnum 
does. But I guess he'll have to take 
what my man’ll give, for he’s got his 
things all packed and his ticket 
bought.” 
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Phoebe started and her face paled, 
but the woman did not observe it, 
for, with a mirthless chuckle that set 
to bobbing a bunch of discouraged 
looking forget-me-nots on her dusty 
bonnet, she rose to go, offering as 
an excuse for her short visit that the 
weather looked threatening, and they 
had ten miles to drive to reach home. 

“Don’t forget to shut the kitchen 
windows, Matildy; it’s goin’ to rain. 
I sha’n’t want any supper. I’ve got 
a dretful headache.” And Phcebe 
went into her bedroom and shut the 
door. 

Matilda knew where the pain was 
and her own heart ached. 

For more than an hour she sat on 
the doorstep with her shawl drawn 
tightly around her shoulders, watch- 
ing—with only her eyes—the oncom- 
ing storm. It was ten o'clock. Moved 
by a sudden resolution, she rose, drew 
her shawl tightly over her head, and 
although it was beginning to rain, 
and a flash of lightning almost 
blinded her, she ran away into the 
darkness, 

Josiah was alone in his big bare 
sitting room, looking over the articles 
of agreement between himself and 
Ezra Simpkins. In a corner were 
three large storage boxes, and two 
trunks packed and marked, “San 
Francisco.” 

By this time the wind was blowing 
a gale and the rain dashed in furious 
gusts against the windows. Josiah 
had thrown down an old coat to keep 
the water from seeping in under the 
door. He gathered up his papers and 
closed his desk, then he leaned for- 
ward and rested his head on his arms. 
There was a convulsion of the broad 
shoulders as a sound came from his 
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lips, half sob, half sigh, such as might 
have come from the breast of a 
woman. Then a timid rap on the 
door startled him. 

“Why, Matildy Cole! Come in out 
o’ the rain, quick! What—what in 
the world brought you out at this 
time o’ night,—in such a storm? Has 
anything happened to—is there any- 
thing the matter with your Aunt? 
She ain’t sick, is she?” 

Matilda stood, dripping. With 
both hands she held the black shawl 
tightly about her face. She trembled, 
and as she looked up into the man’s 
face, he saw that her eyes were full 
of trouble. 

“N—no,—not very. She’s only got 
a headache.” 

“Then what in the wide world, 
child—” 

“T just wanted to ask you if—if—” 

Matilda choked here. She shifted 
her position and cast anxious glances 
about the room as if looking for a 
place to get out. There was none. 
That great tall man—he seemed to 
her like a giant—stood between her 
and the door. During these few mo- 
ments she was thinking of herself, 
then suddenly she remembered and 
fear left her. 

“What do you want to ask me, 
Matildy?” questioned Josiah, bending 
over her. 

“T just wanted to ask you if you 
sold the brown colts to-day.” 

Josiah was speechless with aston- 
ishment. 

“And if you didn’t,” she went on, 
“IT wanted to ask you not to sell ’em 
till day after to-morrow.” 

“Why, little girl? Did you take a 
fancy to the colts?” 

Matilda flashed him a glance. For 
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a moment she thought he was making 
fun of her, but she saw that he was 
not. 

“No,” she replied, “I don’t know 
what they look like; I never saw ’em. 
I—I can’t tell—I don’t want to ex- 
plain it, now, Josi—Mr. Farnum, I 
mean; only don’t, please don’t sell ’em 
till day after to-morrow, nor sign the 
papers either.” 

Under pretence of stroking his 
beard, Josiah concealed a smile. 

“All right, Matildy, I promise. 
Will that do?” 

“Yes, sir. Thank you, sir.” 
away she flew. 

It is needless to say that Josiah 
was considerably puzzled. There 
were moments when he half believed 
that Phoebe had had something to do 
with Matilda’s strange visit. 

Phcebe, with tears and moans, 
tossed on her pillow. The thought of 
that Simpkins woman living in Jo- 
siah’s house was torture. Although 
she herself had persistently refused to 
share his home, she held every foot 
of it sacred. She trembled at her 
impious hatred of the whole Simpkins 
family. 

At every refusal of his hand, Jo- 
siah had threatened her with Cali- 
fornia. He had never gone, and she 
had not feared that his latest threat 
meant more than the others. Pray- 
ing every moment for strength, she 
listened to the sound of the wind in 
the trees, and the drip, drip, of the 
rain. She pleaded Josiah’s cause 
equally with her own, arguing first on 
one side then on the other. 

“How wicked I be t’ even think o’ 
seein’ him again,” she moaned, 
wringing her fingers. “I want to go 
right, but it seems as if Josiah was all 


And 
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the time a-pullin’ on me t’other way. 
O Lord, O Lord! what shall I do? 
what shall I do? O Mother, O 
Mother!” 

As by revelation, a ray of light 
penetrated for a few moments the 
dusky clouds of superstition. She 
dashed away her tears and sat up in 
bed. 

“Mebbe God don’t want me to let 
Josiah go away off to California all 
‘lone. What does He let me love him 
all these years for if—if—my love for 
Josiah ain’t none o’ the devil’s 
makin’. Mebbe poor Mother made a 
mistake. Mebbbe that wa’n’t what 
she meant. I wonder if it’d be 
wrong to see Josiah, just for a few 
minutes, and ask him what he thinks 
about it. But, oh, I guess this is a 
temptation o’ Satan; I’m afraid I 
should be sorry when I come to die.” 

Then poor Phcebe threw herself 
down and sobbed as never before; 
sobbed herself to sleep. 

She awoke about midnight from a 
most unpleasant dream. She was be- 
ing pursued by a being that both at- 
tracted and repelled her, for it seemed 
to be formed of the mingled personal- 
ities of Josiah and Mrs. Simpkins. 

By a touch of her excited imagina- 
tion, her own dress that hung on the 
wall at the foot of her bed became 
a part of the dual object of her 
dream, and was’ moving slowly 
toward her. For a few moments she 
was unable to move hand or foot. 
Great drops of sweat oozed out on 
her forehead. She gasped with the 
pain of a great fear; then a faint 
glimmer of light appeared, hung for 
a few moments over her bed and 
moved away. She could hear dis- 
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tinctly the rustle of garments, and 
a cold breath fanned her face. Then 
a voice—an unearthly voice—said :— 

“Phoebe Ann, you can’t climb up 
the hill alone; you can’t climb up 
alone!” 

A bright light then shot through 
the room, and again she heard the 
rustle of garments and the sound of 
-retreating footsteps. She had no 
doubt as to the personality of her vis- 
itor: no one but her Mother had ever 
called her “Phoebe Ann.” 

Phoebe could have screamed for 


very joy. She wept, and laughed 
hysterically, and on her’ knees 
poured out her soul in_ thanks, 


giving until four o’clock; then she 
dressed herself, opened the chest at 
the foot of her bed and took out all 
of her old-time wedding things and 
spread them on the bed. 

At six o’clock she woke her niece. 
She had to rap several times, Matilda 
was so sound asleep. 

“Matildy, I wish you’d get up now! 
—we’ve got such a sight to do to-day. 
As soon as you can get dressed, I 
wish you’d go over to Josiah’s an’ tell 
him I'd like to see him just as 
soon as he can come over. I—I 
don’ know but I’m owin’ him a leetle 
mite for fixin’ the fence.” 

“All right, I will,” replied Matilda, 
in a well-feigned yawn. 

Josiah had just poured out a cup of 
hot coffee and sat down to his bach- 
elor breakfast when Matilda, her hair 
and arms flying, bounded in at the 
door. She stood with flushed cheeks 
and bright eyes, panting, at his el- 
bow; then with a look of sudden em- 
barrassment, she said: 

“*Xcuse me, Mr. Farnum, I for- 
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got to knock. Aunt Phoebe wants to 
see you,—right off.” Then as she 
glanced over the table, she added: 
“Just as soon as you've ett your 
breakfast.” 

“Oh, the breakfast can wait,” re- 
turned Josiah, rising, and feeling 
vaguely that a great light was about 
to break upon his lonely life, he took 
his hat from its peg on the door, and 
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they walked away down the road 
together. 

Suddenly, Matilda dropped down 
upon her knees beside the road. 

“You go right along, Josi—Mr. 
Farnum,” she said, “don’t wait for 
me. I want to pick some o’ these 
johnny-jump-ups, ‘cause Aunt Phoebe 
likes ’em awful well. I'll be along 
bime by.” 





David Humphreys: His Services to 
American Freedom and Industry 


By Annie Russell Marble 


LUSTERED upon the Con- 
C necticut hills, a few miles 
from New Haven, is the 

town of Derby. Four miles 

away are the whirring mills of Sey- 
mour, which for half a century bore 
the name of Humphreysville. These 
near-by places are linked with the 
memory of David Humphreys, one of 
America’s most cultured and enter- 
prising patriots, whose life, more than 
most lives, reveals varied interests met 
with rare, concentrated zeal. Few 
men of his age contributed such effi- 
cient service to American freedom in 
such diverse ways. A brave soldier in 
the ranks, a faithful aide to three gen- 
erals, a secretary of foreign commis- 
sion, a representative of the new na- 
tion at two European courts,—such 
were his earlier active services, accom- 
plished with credit. After the war 


was over and the subsequent internal 
anarchy had been subdued, Hum- 
phreys was among the first to recog- 
nize the necessity of stimulating man- 


ual as well as mental activity, in 
establishing mercantile as well as 
political surety. He had been privi- 
leged to study foreign achievement in 
many lines; with keen, assimilative 
faculties he applied his treasured 
hints. While he translated French 
plays for the recreation of the people, 
he introduced merino sheep and the 
secrets of manufacturing, until to-day 
his name ranks among the pioneers of 
national industry. With broad, ambi- 
tious schemes, he mingled astute judg- 
ment and sympathetic insight into the 
latent powers of the American artisan. 
The record of his life in practical ex- 
periment, even more than in varied 
writings, forms an alluring theme for 
the biographer, for he evidenced a 
patriotism of stimulative type. 

In the town of Derby is a chapter of 
the Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution bearing the name of Sarah 
Riggs Humphreys. From its re- 
searches and the recently published 
history of “Seymour, Past and Pres- 
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ent,’ as well as from the archives of 
New Haven and Hartford libraries, 
come many of these incidents. Mrs. 
Sarah Riggs Bowers, allied with two 
sturdy Colonial families, was left a 
widow in Derby in 1738. The next year 
she married Rev. Daniel Humphreys, 
the clergyman of the town. Her state- 
ly, yet gracious manner won her the 
usual address of Lady Humphreys, 
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the mounds, and made legible the 

quaint, tender epitaph to these sleep- 

ing lovers: 

‘“*The seasons thus as ceaseless round a 

jarring world they roll, 

Still finds them happy,—and consenting 
spring 

Sheds her own rosy garland on their 
heads, 

Till evening comes at last, serene and mild, 

When after the long vernal day of life, 
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and her family, no less than her par- 
ish, paid her rare deference. This 
kindly pastor and his wife died in 
1787, separated by only five weeks’ in- 
terval. Their graves may be found in 
the Colonial Cemetery, now opposite 
the Episcopal Church, in “Uptown 
Derby.” With reverent care the 
daughters of a later day of patriotism 
have removed the débris, beautified 


Enamoured more as more remembrance 
swells, 

With many a proof of recollected love, 

Together down they sink in social sleep, 

Together freed their gentle spirits fly 

To scenes where love and bliss immortal 
reign.” 


Near the cemetery stands a large 
two-story house, with deep-sloping 
roof, surrounded by grand elm trees. 
This is familiarly known as the “Cap- 
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tain Vose place,” for reasons which 
will be patent in the record of Hum- 
phreys’ later years. Here, according 
to local history, were born five chil- 
dren to good Parson Humphreys and 
his lady. The oldest son, Daniel, was 
a fine scholar at Yale and later served 
as United States attorney at Ports- 
mouth. Elijah, a younger son, was 
noted for reckless bravery in the Rev- 
olution, from the testimony of com- 
rades that he had three horses shot 
beneath him as he faced the enemy. 
The daughter, Sarah, had a poetic, as 
well as an efficient, nature. Married 
to the Rev. Samuel Mills of Fairfield, 
Connecticut, her home was burned in 
the attack by the British in 1779, as 
described in verse by her brother. 
David Humphreys, the youngest son, 
was born July 10, 1752. Inheriting 
fine qualities of mind and heart, he 
was a great favorite with tutors and 
students at Yale, where he was grad- 
uated in 1771. In Kingsley’s “His- 
tory of Yale College,” Humphreys is 
credited with the formation of a new 
society, “Brothers in Unity,” while he 
was yet a freshman. The existine 
debating club, “Linonia,” was exclu- 
sive and artistocratic, and Humphreys, 
possibly piqued at his own non-admis- 
three 
juniors, two sophomores and thirteen 
freshmen and formed “the democratic 
brotherhood to fight for and establish 
their own respectability.” 
the popularity of 
Humphreys as a college leader, are in- 
terwoven cleverly by Mr. Farmer in a 
recent novel, “Brinton Eliot; From 
Yale to Yorktown.” In college days, 
as in later life, Humphreys was noted 
for fair face, alert bearing, gallant 
manners and fastidious dress. The 


sion, assembled two seniors, 


This society 


and widespread 
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students well epitomized his traits,—-- 
‘“He’s our fashion-plate, but he has 
plenty of brains.” 

As his college life neared its close, 
political agitations penetrated Yale, 
and discussions of rights and taxes 
shared—perhaps exceeded—the time 
devoted to logic and mathematics and 
Greek. After a brief experience at 
Phillips Manor, New York, the allure- 
ments of soldiery appealed to Hum- 
phreys, and he entered the army, first 
as volunteer and then acting-adjutant 
at New York, in 1776. The next 
year, as captain under Colonel Meigs 
of the Sixth Regiment, he took part in 
the famous ship-burning expedition on 
Long Island. He was sent by Gen- 
eral Parsons to carry an account of 
this affair to Washington’s head- 
quarters,—the successful destruction 
of twelve schooners and their supplies, 
the capture of ninety prisoners and the 
escape of the Americans with loss of 
Possibly the commander- 
then the 
handsome, eager young captain, fot 


one man. 


in-chief was attracted to 
after Humphreys had _ served a brief 
time on the staffs of Generals Putnam 
and Greene, he was offered a position 
as aide by Washington in 1780. These 
successive honors the young versifier 
commemorated in typical fashion: 


“Then how I aided in the following scenes 

Death-daring Putnam immortal 
Greene; 

Then how great Washington my youth 
approv d, 

In rank preferr’d and as a parent lov’d.” 


and 


His boast was not unfair, for he was 
not alone military secretary to the 
commander, but warmly wel- 
comed in their home by both General 
and Mrs. Washington. In his official 
post he received the standards of the 


was 
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British army at the Yorktown surren- 
der and later presented them to Con- 
gress. In tribute to his loyal services 
to his chief, and especially in recogni- 
tion of his personal bravery at York- 
town, he was voted a sword by Con- 
gress and appointed colonel,—the ap- 
pointment to date from June, 1780. It 
is not surprising that a warm, suscep- 
tible nature like his should love, with 
almost an ecstatic devotion, the grave, 
wise general who honored him with 
fatherly regard. In many—in truth, in 
nearly all—of his verses are proud ref- 
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to share in the poignancy of your dis- 
tress for the death of the best of hus- 
bands.” 

The first experience 
given to Humphreys was as attaché 
with Jefferson at Paris, where he re- 
mained until 1786. One of his ship- 
comrades was Kosciusko. 


diplomatic 


In a rhyme 
written to his friend, Timothy Dwight, 
on shipboard, he thus eulogizes the 
European hero: 

“Our Polish 


sounds so hard, 


friend, whose name still 


To make it rhyme would puzzle any bard, 
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erences to his association with Wash- 
ington on the march, in desolate win- 
ter camp, or at Mount Vernon. With 
characteristic floridity he transformed 
these war-stations into “the 
shadow of the Imperial tent.” Be- 
neath the excess of form, however, 
resided a deep, grateful love for his 
hero. Writing Mrs. Washington from 
Madrid in February, 1800, he speaks 
with restrained tenderness: ‘Too long 


lowly 


was I an inmate of your hospitable 
family, and too intimately connected 
with the late illustrious head of it, not 





That youth, whom bays and laurels early 
crown’d, 

For virtues, science, arts and arms re- 
nown’d.” 


The gallantry of manner and the 
dilettante exercise of verse won Hum- 
phreys much social attention in 
France,—also somewhat of censure 
from sturdy, court-despising Ameri- 
Letters to his mother reveal the 
adulation paid him and his assurance 
that “a poet, like a prophet, is not 
without honor except in his own coun- 
try.” On his return from Paris he 


cans. 
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was invited to Mount Vernon to fulfil 
a plan mentioned in his letters, of writ- 
ing a history of the Revolution. To 
aid him, Washington offered him a 
private apartment and access to all the 
state papers and oral memories that 
were available. From one point of 
view it would seem a great loss that 
such a history could not have been 
written under these rare auspices. 
One may, however, question if Hum- 
phreys’ esthetic tastes and effusive 
style would have produced a work of 
deep value. Apparently, Washington 
did not entertain such doubts, for he 
thus urges the author: “Your abilities 
as a writer, your discrimination re- 
specting the principles which led to 
the decision by arms, your personal 
knowledge of many facts as they oc- 
curred, in the progress of the war, 
your disposition to justice, candor and 
impartiality, and your diligence in in- 
vestigating truth, combining, fit you 
in the vigor of life for the task.” 

Possibly, Humphreys realized his 
limitations, for he made no serious at- 
tempt at the history. He said he “was 
daunted by the magnitude of the en- 
terprise.” He did write here his life 
of General Putnam, which has been 
ruthlessly assailed by later scholars, 
especially such as question Putnam's 
policy, and has been declared too laud- 
atory to be authentic. The diction is 
often effusive, but portions are vividly 
told, as the encounter with the Pom- 
fret wolf, probably the first narrative 
in book form of this traditional adven- 
ture. 


Mount Vernon was a delightful 
home to Humphreys, and in letters he 
describes the daily life of Washing- 
ton, his careful supervision of his 
eight hundred acres of wheat and his 
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seven hundred acres of corn, his per- 
sonal attention to the navigation of the 
Potomac and other far-reaching inter- 
ests. When Humphreys heard that his 
poem, “The Address to the Armies of 
the United States,” had been trans- 
lated into French 
plause from the king and queen, his 
egotism waxed apace, and he _has- 
tened to Philadelphia to have his 
portrait painted by the foreign artists 
for the two famous groups, “Presen- 
tation of the Standards to Congress” 
and “Resignation of Washington as 
Commander of the Armies.” Criti- 
cism must not fairness, 
however, at this tentative period of the 


and received ap- 


prevent 
soldier-poet’s life. He had shown his 
“sterner stuff” in war record, he was 
yet to disclose practical patriotism in 
promoting industrial life for the new 
Returning to New England, 
he found visual evidences of the dis- 


nation. 


sensions rumors of which had agitated 
Mount Vernon. Shays’s Rebellion 
was an imminent danger, and riots 
also threatened in Connecticut and 
In February, 1787, Hum- 
phreys assumed charge of one hun- 


elsewhere. 


dred and fifty men to guard the ar- 
senal at Springfield from the rioters’ 
approach. He also instituted effective 
measures to quell other incipient re- 
volts against local regulations. For 
the next two years, while the new 
government was being formed and 
strengthened, Humphreys was repre- 
sentative in the State Assembly and 
lived at Hartford, spending some time 
in literary work, first to appear in the 
New Haven Gazette and the Hartford 
Courant. In the former for July 13, 
1786, is found a long extract from his 
most ambitious poem, “The Happi- 
ness of America.” This was almost 2 
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sequel to the “Address to the Armies,” 
already mentioned, written when he 
was corralled with the army at Peeks- 
kill, watching the slow movements 
of the British forces at New York in 
1782. This first poem is spirited and 
full of hope for the soldiers, despite 
gloomy portents. Prophecies of Wash- 
ington’s latent powers, dramatic recital 
of the death of the noble young Lau- 
rens, and a vision of future ‘resources 
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urged loyalty to the infant nation. 
With effusive confidence the poet 
sang 

“The new world happier than the old.” 

In the New Haven Gazette for 
November 16, 1787, are two articles 
by Humphreys, commemorative of his 
adoring fealty to Washington. The 
first was a direct, forceful vindication 
of the General for suggested injustice 
towards one Captain Asgill. The sec- 





GEN. HUMPHREYS DELIVERING THE FLAGS TAKEN AT YORKTOWN 


in Western lands, contributed to the 
popularity of this verse-oration. When 
translated into French by Marquis de 
Chastelleux, it roused enthusiasm and 
confidence in American arms among 
the French allies. ‘The Happiness of 
America,” written while Humphreys 
was abroad on Jefferson’s commission, 
reviewed the hard-won victory, the 
heroism of generals and_ patriot- 
statesmen, especially Washington, and 


ond is “An Ode; Mount Vernon,” 
written in August, 1786. As it re- 
flects the literary qualities, good and 
bad, as well as the poet’s permeating 
hero-worship, it will be interesting to 
quote a few stanzas: 
“By broad Potomack’s azure tide, — 
Where Vernon’s mount, in sylvan pride, 
Displays its beauties far, 
Great Washington, to peaceful shades, 
Where no unhallow’d wish invades, 
Retir’d from scenes of war. 
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“Let others sing his deeds in arms, 
A nation saved and conquest’s charms, 
Posterity shall hear. 
‘Twas mine, return’d 
courts, 
To share his thoughts, partake his sports, 
And soothe his partial ear. 


from Europe’s 


“To thee, my friend, these lays belong; 

Thy happy seat inspires my song, 
With gay, perennial blooms, 

With fruitage fair, and cool retreats, 

Whose bowery wilderness of sweets 
The ambient air perfumes. 


“The storm is calm’d, serene the heaven, 
And mildly o’er the climes of ev’n 
Expands th’ imperial day: 
O God, the source of light supreme, 
Shed on our dusky morn a gleam, 
To guide our doubtful way.’ ”’ 


During these crucial years in Hart- 
ford, Humphreys conceived the idea 
of “The Anarchiad,” written with his 
Barlow and Dry. 
Lemuel Hopkins, to ridicule and so 


friends, Trumbull, 


counteract the tendencies to lawless- 
ness and political unrest. 

Gathered at Hartford during these 
years of the closing century were a 
few men of patriot hearts and literary 
tastes who known as “The 
Friendly Club,” or more often as “The 
Hartford Wits.” Among the nine or 
more names of the original members 
there is a major and a minor list. Fa- 
miliar are the names of Humphreys 
and Trumbull, Barlow and Dwight; 
rarely recalled are their associates, 
Richard Alsop, Dr. Mason Cogswell, 
Dr. Elihu Smith and Dr. Lemuel Hop- 
kins. In addition to “The Anar- 
chiad,” modelled after “The Rolliad,’ 
of contemporary English fame, and 
destined to exert much influence for 
political and financial integrity, the 
circle of Hartford satirists wrote 


were 


many individual poems and addresses 
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of semi-political trend. Some of these 
were collected later in The Echo, while 
others are found only in rare issues of 
Hartford and New Haven 
By | their generation, 
Humphreys and Trumbull, Dwight 
and Barlow were regarded as unde- 
Their adulation of 
each other’s attainments raises many a 
smile as we read to-day of 


newspa- 


pers. own 


niable geniuses. 


‘** Majestic Dwight, sublime in epic strain,”’ 
or of 
“Virgilian Barlow’s tuneful lines.” 
Lesser known than the trio of am- 
bitious poets was Dr. Lemuel Hop- 
kins, a man of unique, strong person- 
ality. A leader in the medical pro- 
fession, in whose memory the Hopkins 
Society was founded in 1826, with pe- 
culiar gait and manners, Dr. Hop 
semi-amuse- 


kins was recalled with 


which obscured 
An 
gressive methods, early proclaiming in 
favor of inoculation, anzsthetics and 
the lancet, he was the dread enemy 
of impostor or quack. An anecdote 
evidences this trait. Dr. Cogswell, 
with Dr. Hopkins, was attending a 
patient who was fatally ill. The pa- 
tient’s sister besought Dr. Hopkins to 
use “fever powders,” then much ex- 
ploited by peripatetic “doctors.” Ask- 
ing that the powders be brought to 
him, Dr. Hopkins announced that one 
and a half was a dose, 
calmly mixed twelve powders in mo- 
lasses and swallowed them, remarking, 
“Cogswell, I am going to Coventry 
to-day. If I die from this, you must 
write on my tombstone : 
“Here lies Hopkins, killed by Grimes.” 
In his combination of medical skill 
and wit of rare type, expressed in 
satires and squibs, he might be com- 


ment never deep 


respect. advocate of all pro- 


maximum 
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pared to Dr. Holmes of our own age. 
Among his doggerel verses is the blunt 
epitaph, “On a Patient Killed by a 
Cancer Quack” and “The Hypocrite’s 
Hope,” a vivid portraiture: 
“Good works he careth nought about, 
But faith alone will seek, 
While Sunday’s pieties blot out 
The knaveries of the week.” 
When exacted 
phreys was ever the 
When 
indulged 
social 


occasion Hum- 

fearless, 

the 
love 


At 


vig- 


orous _ patriot. stress 
for 


New 


his 
éclat. 


he 
and 


relaxed, 


finery 
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JOEL BARLOW, Esq. 


York, whither he accompanied Wash- 
ington, after his inauguration, he in- 
stituted with regal forms the Presi- 
dent’s levees. Jefferson, in his Jour- 
nal, describes these functions, so irk- 
some to the President, 
obeisances, the “sopha” 


with their 
where the 
General and his lady sat, and the 
grand, formal announcement of their 
entrance by Humphreys. Tradition 
has ascribed to Washington an expres- 
sion of irreverent disgust and a mild 
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pun, after the first surprising intro- 
duction of this kind by Humphreys, 
“Well, you have taken me in once, but, 
by God, you shall never take me in a 
second time.” It was inevitable that 
these court manners and the marked 
favoritism of Washington should 
bring envious comments upon Hum- 
phreys. To a friend in Paris, Jeffer- 
son wrote in February, 1789, “Colo. 
Humphreys is attacked in the papers 
for his French airs, for bad poetry, 


It is said his 


bad prose, vanity, etc. 





Painted by John Trumbull, 1793 
JOHN TRUMBULL 


dress in so gay a style gives general 
disgust against him. I have received 
a letter from him. He seems fixed 
with Gen’l Washington.” 

As the special choice of the Pres1- 
dent, Humphreys was sent to Portugal 
in 1790. After diplomatic service there 
of mild importance, he received pro- 
motion to Spain in 1797. His life at 
Madrid was happy; the gayety of the 
court, the picturesque scenery, the so- 
ciety of cosmopolitan statesmen and 
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men of letters, all gave him congenial 
privileges. In the few 
which tested his diplomatic skill he 
showed a firmness and depth which 
amazed the courtiers who knew him 
as a suave gallant. These paradoxical 
traits puzzled his associates every- 
where, and often led to misinterpreta- 
tion. 

Hitherto, despite his 
heart, he had escaped serious infatua- 
tion. In 1797, at the age of forty-five, 
he married in Lisbon, Ann Frances 
Bulkeley, daughter of an English 
banker, whose personal charms were 
augmented by the income of 3,000 
pounds, then rated a considerable for- 
tune. A letter from Washington ex- 


exigencies 


susceptible 


tended congratulations in terms more 
genial than was his written wont, 
urging Humphreys to bring his wife 
to Mount Vernon as soon as they 
should return to America. When they 
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arrived, the great general and friend 
had passed beyond. 

As the years progressed, the sur- 
face-traits of Humphreys became less 
marked and his earnest loyalty more 
in evidence. After his duties as dip- 
lomat were ended, despite the allure- 
ments of and an 
English wife, Humphreys was deter- 
mined to make a permanent home in 
America, near his birth-town. As he 
had shared the conflicts of his land 
for freedom, so he would foster her 
mercantile pursuits and her nascent 
art. Returning in 1802, he brought to 
Derby one hundred and fifty merino 
sheep of best grade to form a nucleus 
At first the nov- 
elty of the importation submerged, in 
the neighborhood, any ideas of their 
utility. With firm honesty, Hum- 
phreys sold the sheep to farmers at 
seven hundred dollars each, less than 
cost, and forbade unseemly competi- 
tion. 


foreign luxuries 


for his experiment. 


Speculation, however, even in 
that day, was rife and the sheep of- 
fered too tempting chances. Soon the 
prices rose to two thousand, then three 
thousand dollars each. One farmer 
refused an offer of two thousand five 
hundred dollars, thinking he could get 
a larger sum the next day. That night 
a fox sealed the issue and brought a 
warning lesson to other wild specula- 
tors. 

Meanwhile this far-seeing promoter 
of industry had bought land at Nau- 
gatuck Falls, four miles from Derby, 
and here, in a few years, he created 
a veritable village of his own. The 
pioneer fulling-mill was ready for op- 
eration in 1806. This was followed 
by grist-mill, cotton-mill, paper-mill 
and sundry other buildings “with their 
proper appendages,” as wrote Presi- 
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dent Dwight after a visit to the place 
in 1812. The old name of the settle- 
ment, “Chusetown,” was changed to 
Humphreysville and was so known 
until 1850, when the present Seymour 
was adopted. Recognizing the incen- 
tive needed to develop native work- 
men, as well as to foster raw material, 
Humphreys had brought from Eng- 
land some master-artisans, among 
them Captain Thomas Vose, John 
Winterbotham, Thomas Gilyard and 
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pended energy and income to produce 
cloths of home-manufacture which 
should vie with foreign imports. His 
success was attested by the adoption 
of his goods by men of high rank, 
including Madison and Jefferson; 
the former at his inauguration wore 
a coat of homespun broadcloth from 
the mills at Humphreysville. In 1808, 
Jefferson wrote to a friend: “The best 
fine cloth made in the United States, I 
am told, is at the manufactory of 





HUMPHREYSVILLE 


other men of inventive skill. The 
name of the manufactory was at first 
“T. Vose and Co.,” later “The Hum- 
phreysville Manufacturing Co.” 

To create a popular demand for his 
products Humphreys made appeal to 
a current sentiment favoring anything 
which had “democratic simplicity” 
versus foreign ornateness. The man 
who had been called a fop became an 
ardent advocate of homespun and ex- 





Colonel Humphreys in your neighbor- 
hood. Could I get you to procure me 
as much of his best as would make me 
a coat?” After receipt of the goods, 
Jefferson wrote to Humphreys,—‘It 
came in good time and does honor to 
your manufactory, being as good as 
any one would wish to wear in any 
country. Amidst the pressure of evils 
with which the belligerent edicts have 
afflicted us, some permanent good will 








arise; the spring given to manufac- 
tures will have durable effects.” This 
broadcloth sold for twelve dollars a 
yard and won the prize offered by the 
Philadelphia Domestic Society, that 
early friend to infant industry and 
art. 

David Humphreys was more than 
an efficient merchant; his first im- 
pulses were those of the patriot; his 
ultimate aim to advance American 
civilization. Moreover, he had latent 
ideas of social reform. In his village 
he sought to produce the best man- 
hood as well as the best cloth. Among 
interesting relics is a silken flag, made 
by his wife and carried by him when 
directing the drills of the factory-boys. 
A more pertinent motto for his life 
could hardly be found than that im- 
printed on this flag—‘Jam Nova 
Progenies Pacta Semper Servanda.” 
His mills were primitive, for most of 
the weaving was done in homes, while 
the paper-mill required at first only 
five operatives, who, by hand, turned 
out an average of four or five reams 
daily. Nevertheless, there was here 
developing a broad-minded, skilled cir- 
cle of mechanics. With characteristic 
venture and philanthropy, Colonel 
Humphreys _ selected seventy-three 
boys from New York almshouses and 
like refuges, for his younger work- 
men. Furnishing a room in the vil- 
lage boarding-house, he brought 
thither books, pictures and games, and 
welcomed his operatives here at any 
time, often coming himself, sometimes 
“in state,” yet always with genuine 
interest in each individual’s need and 
possibility. In truth, he became a 
pioneer “social settler.” He planned 
evening and Sunday schools and 
wrote plays and poems to be recited 
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and acted. Anxious to foster wider 
interest in manufacture and just rela- 
tions in labor, he gained, in 1813, legis- 
lative enactment compelling the select- 
men to visit manufactories in their 
districts and report conditions. After a 
tour at Humphreysville they recorded 
the superior status and the invention 
of “several kinds of machinery which 
are considered as superior to such as 
have been devised in Europe for the 
same purpose.” 

Meantime his mercantile interests 
did not quench his love of letters. 
Corresponding with foreign as well 
as American authors, he wrote assidu- 
ously. Inflamed with the aspiration of 
the day,—perhaps it is that of every 
age,—he was eager to have one of his 
plays acted by a professional company. 
With this in mind he went to Boston 
in 1805, and sought the manager and 
actor, Bernard. Mr. Dunlap describes 
the scene when “the wary comedian 
heard the poet read, drank his Ma- 
deira, said ‘very well’ now and then, 
but did not bring out the play.” Pos- 
terity may be thankful that no more 
florid, original dramas are preserved 
for apology. He did translate, or as he 
preferred to call it, “imitate,” a French 
tragi-comedy, “The Widow of Mala- 
bar,” which was acted in 1790 by Hal- 
lam’s American Company. As _ his 
friend Barlow sought fame in vain as 
author of a grandiose epic and gained 
memory by a simple mock-heroic of 
New England “Hasty Pudding,” so 
Humphreys is recalled, not as the 
aspiring elegist or dramatist, but as 
the author of a homely panegyric to 
Industry. This was written when he 
was at Lisbon in 1794, but was read in 
America a decade later, when his pur- 
pose had revealed a practical influence. 
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In the preface to this poem, he cites 
the agency of industry needed in 
America to build and maintain a navy. 
Especially was this evident in the 
crisis when he wrote, for “an irrup- 
tion of the Algerines into the Atlantic 
had dictated to the Government of the 
United States the necessity of fitting 
out a Naval Force for the protection 
of their Commerce.”” After apostrophe 
to Industry as “the nation’s earliest 
friend,” he echoes the deep home- 
yearning which prompted this experi- 
ment,— 
“Ey’n now reclined beneath benignant 
skies, 
Still for my natal land new longings rise; 
Remembrance goads this form, by seas 
confin’d, 
While all my 
mind.” 
Among characterizations of Hum- 


COUNTRY rushes on my 


phreys one seems especially apt,— 
“He had a marvellous faculty for 
His life-narrative and 
permeated with loyal 
Friendship, generic or 
Espe- 


friendship.” 
writings are 
comradeship. 
specific, was his vital theme. 
cially did his war-associates retain his 
life-long devotion, while the Society 
of the Cincinnati found in him a fer- 
vid orator. With Washington at 
Newburgh when that tender farewell 
was spoken to the army, Humphreys 
shared the fears of the anxious states- 
men lest the ungrateful attitude of 
Congress and the country towards the 
soldiers might end in_ retaliation, 
even banded mutiny. He welcomed 
the wise scheme of Washington and 
his advisers to form in 1783 this 
society commemorative of the Roman 
farmer who did the 
Continentals, from the battlefield to 
the plough. Believing that thus 
temporary relief might be secured 


returned, as 
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for the suffering veterans and their 
families, there was yet an ulterior pur- 





pose,—“To perpetuate sentiments of 
patriotism, benevolence and brotherly 
love and the memory of the hardships 
of the war experienced in common.” 
After the introduction of certain regu- 
lations, restricting the membership to 
the eldest sons and kindred measures, 
interpreted by the enemies of the so- 
city as monarchical in trend, the for- 
mation of the counter-society of Tam- 
many in 1789 caused a constant politi- 
cal opposition to the Cincinnati until, 
for the good of the country, the disso- 
lution of the branches seemed desira- 
ble. Many localities, however, have 
until the 
At the abandonment of 


maintained their sacieties 
present time. 
the Society of Connecticut, July 4, 
1804, Humphreys delivered the “ Val- 
edictory Discourse.” With explana- 
tions of the causes of the dissolution, 
the war- 
heroes and pays deep, heartfelt tribute 
to Washington. Significant in view of 
repeated fears of expansion are his 


he recalls the heroism of 


remonstrances against the Louisiana 
Cession, in his opinion, an opportu- 
There are 
prophetic warnings also against slav- 


nity of private greed. 


of the culti- 
Of the insti- 
tution of slavery he utters, in prose 
and 


ery, aS a necessary part 
vation of this new land. 
verse, potent messages,—‘‘an 
abomination sooner or later, I fear, to 
be expiated in blood.” The peroration 
the attitude of the true 
With regret at the 
situation, he adds,—*We may expect 
more justice from posterity than from 
the present age. For myself I scorn 
to live the object of jealousy, when its 
malignity may be avoided by dissolv- 
ing this connection. This medal of 


expresses 


patriot. deep 








the Society of the Cincinnati, General 
Washington caused to be procured in 
France and he gave it to me as a 
present, with his own hand. For the 
giver’s sake, I will keep it as a precious 
relick; but from this hour I shall 
never wear it, not even on the proud 
day consecrated to Independence.” 

The later years of his life were re- 
plete with quiet enjoyment of the 
comrades of advancing age,—home, 
friends, and books,—while he had an 
additional pleasure in his rapidly 
thriving industries. He lived to act 
as general of a company of war veter- 
ans for home protection during the 
War of 1812, and rejoiced in the vic- 
tories of American marine heroes. 
The country for which he had fought 
valiantly and _ poetized zealously 
seemed at last established in her vital 
framework and spirit. To the last the 
soldier-poet was graceful in mien and 
dress. He always wore a gay ribbon 
on his cue and a dazzling buckle on 
his shoe, but he chose homespun 
coats and home-made ruffles. In Feb- 
ruary, 1818, meagrely showing his 
sixty-five years, he was escorting a lady 
from a New Haven hotel to her car- 
riage when he was taken ill. Standing 
with characteristic gallantry, hat in 
hand, until the carriage had departed, 
he went into the hotel, fell upon a 
sofa and died almost instantly. Near 
the main entrance to the old cemetery 
at New Haven, close to the Univer- 
sity buildings, is his simple granite 
sliaft, with the verbose Latin epitaph, 
written by his life-long friend and col- 
laborator, John Trumbull. This ar- 
dent friend left no honor unenumer- 
ated in his elaborate classicism, which 
is here given in translation: 
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“DAVID HUMPHREYS L. L. D. 
Member of the Academy of Science of 
Philadelphia, Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut; of the Bath (Agricultural) 
Society and Royal Society of London. 

“Fired with the love of Country and 
Liberty, he consecrated his youth 
wholly to the service of the Republic 
which he defended by his arms, aided 
by his counsels, adorned by his learn- 
ing, and preserved in harmony with 
Foreign nations. 

“In the field he was Companion and 
Aide of the great Washington, a 
Colonel in the army of his country, 
and a commander of the veteran vol- 
unteers of Connecticut. 

“He went as Ambassador to the 
courts of Portugal and Spain and re- 
turning enriched his land with the 
true golden fleece. 

“He was a distinguished Historian, 
and a Poet; a model Patron of Sci- 
ence and of the ornamental and useful 
arts. After a full discharge of every 
duty and a life well spent, he died 
February 21, 1818, aged sixty-five 


years.” 


Human nature often reveals unique 
failings and persistent vanities which 
show lack of self-knowledge. The 
poet who has won regard by his deli- 
cate lyrics is only aggrieved at the 
unappreciation of his aspiring, infe- 
rior tragedies. The inventor of some 
world-advancing device cares not for 
this praise if he cannot win place as 
an artist by mediocre paintings. A 
famous physician ignores his skill and 
seeks to gain popular favor for his 
labored novels. Thus David Hum- 
phreys, honored as a soldier and a 
manufacturer, considered all these ser- 
vices inferior to his rank as man of 
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letters. Ardently he cultivated his 
mediocre talents; jealously he guarded 
any praise, however fulsome, forget- 
ting his own clever moral to the 
“Monkey Fable,”— 

“Who cannot write yet handle pens, 

Are apt to hurt themselves and friends.” 


In the Harvard Library is a volume 
of large size, entitled “The Miscella- 
neous Works of David Humphreys, 
Late Minister Plenipotentiary from 
the United States of America to the 
Court of Madrid, New York, 1804.” 
On the first page, in a large ornate 
handwriting: “Presented to the Libra- 
ry of the University at Cambridge by 
the Author.” Dedicated to the Duke 
de Rochefoucauld this work gained 
wide reading in France and America. 
At that time he was ranked among the 
few literary men of America, and his 
faults were not so apparent as they 
seem to modern standards. 
and verse in this volume have, in the 
main, here received previous mention. 
There are the poems on the Armies, 


The prose 


the elegies to Washington and the ode 
to Industry. Two poems of kindred 
theme are common titles in the verse 
of that age,—“The Genius of Amer- 
ica” and “The Future Glory of Amer- 
ica.” In all the writings the same 
merits and faults prevail—high ideals 
and deep patriotism, blurred by florid, 
wordy form. 

The poem descriptive of the burn- 
ing of Fairfield, first appearing in the 
Connecticut press in June, 1786, is 
less labored than other verses. It was 
“written on the spot,” says the author, 
when, in 1779, the British, under 
Tryon, made their devastating attack 
upon the Connecticut coast, burning 
to the ground Fairfield, Norwalk and 
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Green Farms. Humphreys, the sol- 
dier, rather than the dilettante poet, 
breaks forth in vivid recital and re- 


venge,— 
“In fiery eddies round the tottering walls, 


Emitting sparks, the lighter fragments fly, 
With frightful crash, the burning mansion 


falls, 

The work of years in glowing embers 
lye. 

“Yes, Britons, scorn the councils of the 
skies, 

Extend wide havoc, spurn th’ insulted 
foes! 

Th’ insulted foes to ten-fold vengeance 
rise, 

Resistance growing as the danger 
grows!” 


Such virile stanzas, however, born 
of the tense conflict and racial feud, 
are typical only of one side of the 
character of David Humphreys. Like 
nearly all contestants of the time, he 
was deeply convinced of the justice of 
the war. When victory had been won 
and the stress of excited feeling had 


subsided, judgment succeeded ran- 
corous anger. As he gained ac- 


quaintance among Englishmen he gave 
them respect and often cordial friend- 
ship, and recognized the unwise, ob- 
stinate urgence of injustice by the 
king and his councillors as the cause 
of the struggle. He found many Eng- 
lish who sympathized, from the first, 
with America’s position,and resistance 
to demands which no self-respecting 
Anglo-Saxon would endure. The bit- 
terness of war past, patriotism meant 
to him a desire to gain surety and ad- 
vance for the new nation in all lines 
of achievement,—political harmony, 


industrial progress and culture of 
mind and taste. To these ends Hum- 
phreys contributed zealously. His 








foppishness, his vanity, his ornate lan- 
guage vanish before the abiding, 
many-sided loyalty of the soldier, dip- 
lomat and industrial promoter,— 
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With Goldsmith he would aver: 


“Such is the patriot’s boast, where’er we 
roam, 
His first, best country ever is at home.” 





Neighborhood Sketches 


By Henry 


IV 
THE MUSICAL IMMORTALS 


One peculiarity of our neighbors 
is that they insist upon having the 
best of everything within the limits 
of their purses. They are careful 
not to overstep that limit, having in 
mind Micawber’s advice to David 
Copperfield, “annual income twenty 
pounds, annual expenditure nine- 
teen six, result happiness. Annual 
income twenty pounds, annual ex- 
penditure twenty pounds ought and 
six, result misery.” 

So the result is that they are 
prosperous, happy, and enjoy to the 
utmost the best of good things 
within their reach. It is sometimes 
a question with us if they are too 
progressive even in their enjoy- 
ments. Tor instance, is it necessary 
to abandon Mark Twain, Burdette 
and Bill Nye, because we prefer 
Stockton, and do we not lose on the 
whole by turning a deaf ear to 

salfe, Rossini, Verdi, Suppe and 
Sullivan, because we are determined 
to cultivate a taste for Tschaikow- 
ski, Grieg, Svendsen and McDowell? 
This was our thought after having 
attended an evening given under 
the auspices of the “Etes vous 
Musicien” Club, recently born in 


A. Shute 


our neighborhood. This club con- 
sists of forty fair women and brave 
men whose souls are attuned to har- 
mony, and whose admission to the 
club depends partly upon their abil- 
ity or willingness to contribute the 
modest stipend necessary to the 
accumulation of a fund to procure 
the attendance of professionals and 
distinguished amateurs, and partly 
upon their eligibility either as mu- 
sicians or music lovers, or their de- 
sirability as having houses conven- 
iently adapted for musical even- 
ings, and pianos of recent vin- 
tage. 

Several times during the season 
musical evenings were held at the 
homes of some one of the members, 
the person throwing open his house 
and his piano, being assisted by the 
other members by contributions of 
refreshments. These evenings were 
very enjoyable and instructive, and 
the only change made in the method 
was by the gradual abolition of 
the refreshment contributions, the 
hostess preferring to have entire 
charge of the refreshments, after 
once experiencing the inevitable re- 
sult of the contributions in furnishing 
an astonishing variety of mediocre 
supplies, from Sultana rolls to seed- 
cakes. 
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WE ARE WILLING TO 
MATTERS 

We attended the preliminary 
meeting to arrange matters. We 
had been in youth a performer of 
some considerable vigor upon cer- 
tain wind instruments of brass and 


PROMOTE 


wood, and so generous in dissemi- 
nating the fruits of our skill at 
church sociables and small local en- 
tertainments that the projectors of 
these entertainments had had great 
difficulty in escaping from our bene- 
factions, and had been finally forced 
to remonstrate with us. 

And so when it was suggested at 
this meeting that the club should 
procure the services of some instru- 
mental performers, from a real de- 
sire to do a friendly action, we sug- 
gested a willingness on our part to 
perform a solo upon the tuba. This 
offer was courteously received, but 
caused evident consternation, and 
we were politely informed that the 
tuba, while a good vehicle for the 
interpretation of Sousa or Thatcher, 
Primrose & West, quite failed to 
catch the musical thought as ex- 
pressed in the compositions of 
Saint-Saens, Bohm or Ries. 

This rebuff, however, did not di- 
minish our interest in the club, and 
we were on hand in good season 
for the initial performance. Per- 
haps a little too early, as our wife 
rather coldly said, when our unex- 
pected arrival caused a most tre- 
mendous scrabbling to follow our 
ring, and we were admitted by a 
flushed and breathless young lady 
and shown into the music room. In 
a few moments our host and hostess 
appeared, and with true courtesy 
took the blame for being late upon 
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their own shoulders. One by one the 
guests appeared and with them the 
We neglected to say 
that a violinist and violoncellist had 
been engaged, but to save expense 
to the club our wife had been de- 
pended on to furnish the piano de- 
partment of the entertainment, and 


musicians. 


having received the music by ex- 
press from the violinist, had for sev- 
eral days occupied all her spare time 
in doing hideous and unspeakable 
things on her piano. 
ART FOR ART’S SAKE 

The chief attraction of the even- 
ing was to be a trio for violin, ’cello 
and piano, a classic of acknowledged 
and full of 
We could not quite fathom 


excellence recondite 
ideas. 
the intention and scope of the au- 
thor as expressed in the work, and 
further 
than a description of the piece as it 


so cannot give anything 
appeared to us. 

The three instruments started off 
together and ran side by side with 
amiable unanimity, but soon the 
violin left the others and climbed to 
an astonishing elevation, leaving the 
piano gazing after it in silent amaze- 
ment, the 
begged it to descend. 
parlance is called a cadenza, and the 


while ‘cello hoarsely 


This in musical 


violin descended very gracefully for 
about half the distance, when be- 
coming uncertain of its foothold the 
‘cello and piano sprang to its assist- 
ance, and the three descended with 
dizzy 
with 
ished sevenths. 


speed and landed in a heap 
a deafening crash of dimin- 


The violin was the first to disen- 
tangle itself and wailed pitifully 
molto doloroso solo, answered after 
a while by deep groans from the 
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‘cello and soft chords from the 
piano. Presently they all felt bet- 
ter and the violin led them a merry 
chase con agilita, while the ’cello 
skipped over the chromatic scale 
forte mezzo, both trying to distance 
the piano, which refused to be 
shaken off, and struck a steady pace, 
boom tink-a-tink-tink, boom tink-a- 
tink-tink, boom a-tink, tink, tink, 
tink, tink, tink, tink, a tempo giusto 
to the end of the movement, when 
the cello gravely reproved the vio- 
lin and showed considerable irrita- 
tion over the matter, got real mad, 
in fact, molto furioso. The violin an- 
swered the ’cello con delicatezza, and 
was joined by the piano grandioso et 
con expressione, but this had no ef- 
fect on the ’cello, which still said a 
good many things that had better 
have been left unsaid. 

Finally the violin, growing tired 
of this, whispered softly a moment 
to the piano, and both started at a 
terrific pace, leaving the ’cello to cut 
frantically round a corner to keep 
up with the procession, and by a 
succession of desperate sprints to 
finally succeed in getting upon even 
terms with the other two, who were 
making the race of their lives for 
first position. The violin tore over 
the shrieking chromatics until its 
bow became red hot and smoked 
like a stuffed chimney; the ’cello 
fought its way through a maze of 
musical underbrush until sparks fell 
in showers from its G string, while 
the piano in its hasty flight shed 
sharps and flats, cast aside aug- 
mented sixths, minor thirds, primes, 
dominant sevenths, tonic sol fas and 
all other musical impedimenta that 


tended to retard its speed. On they 
went, straining every nerve, until 
just as the excitement was getting 
unsupportable, there was a momen- 
tary pause at the last bar, the violin 
leaped high in air, the ‘cello crawled 
under it, and the piano crashed 
through it, scattering broken chords 
in every direction, and all three 
breasted the tape side by side in an 
appalling uproar of shrieks, growls 
and rumbles. 

How the people clapped, how 
they shouted bravo, bravissimo, and 
how we also said bravo and would 
have said bravissimo, but for fear of 
being hopelessly entangled in the 
syllables. We were delighted and 
openly proclaimed that fact, in 
truth, we proclaimed it several times, 
in order to be quite sure of it our- 
selves and to drown our unspoken 
regret over the tuba episode. 

THE HUMAN VOICE THE NOBLEST 

INSTRUMENT 

When we had recovered suffi- 
ciently to glance at our programme 
we found that the next piece was a 
song for soprano, and as we looked 
up we saw that the lady in question 
had already taken her place, while 
the music teacher was playing a 
beautiful rippling prelude calculated 
to put the soprano at her ease and 
to adjure her not to be in the least 
afraid of any one. 

Reassuring her confidence by 
means of this gentle encourage- 
ment the soprano asserted in a clear, 
melodious warble: 


“© Ah! Perche sono imbecillata 
condonnata.” 


There being nobody to dispute her, 
the pianist, through the medium of 
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her instrument, replied that she 
didn’t know really, but that she 
would back the soprano up in any- 
thing reasonable. The soprano 
thus encouraged, proceeded to insist 
vehemently : 


“ Donatemi un organo di mano ed uno 
stiletto,” 


To which the pianist replied that 
she thought so too, and that the 
matter ought to be attended to at 
once. Things got worse instead of 
better, the soprano becoming al- 
most hysteric, and the pianist keep- 
ing up a running commentary, 
highly sympathetic and encourag- 
ing to the soprano, who finally used 
up all her kinetic energy in a sus- 
tained whoop in C natural, while 
the pianist’s hands flew from one 
end of the keyboard to the other in 
her ready womanly sympathy with 
one in trouble. 

Again we shouted bravo, again 
we clapped vigorously, and again 
we beamed round upon the audience 
as if to assure them that we under- 
stood it all. 

During the refreshments we took 
occasion to personally congratulate 
all the performers and to assure the 
host and hostess that it was really 
delightful, “so different, you know, 
from the popular class of entertain- 
ments in which true musical inter- 
pretation is so often sacrificed to 
mere technical virtuosity.” 

Then we went homeward, step- 
ping high, in great good humor with 
ourselves, and conscious that we 
were beginning to appreciate really 
good music, and to turn a cold 
shoulder to mere insensate mel- 
ody. 
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V 
THE BEEF TRUST 
INCUBATION 


T was at the Wv. that the con- 
I spiracy was first hatched. The 
subject that day had been the 
“Boston Tea Party,” and the 
minds of the members had been 
turned to thoughts of resistance to un- 
lawful oppressions of all sorts, and, 
as generally happens in the discus- 
sions of ladies who are collectively 
responsible for the existence of some 
thirty-six children, and the mainte- 
nance of a round dozen of happy 
American homes, thoughts at once 
turned to the exactions of the gro- 
cers, the butchers and the dealers in 
all sorts of supplies, upon which sup- 
plies the continuance of the mainte- 
nance of these homes and the exist- 
ence of their children depended. 

One particular grievance that was 
enlarged upon was the unusually 
large price the neighborhood was in 
the habit of paying the local provision 
dealers for unreasonably small and 
appallingly tough cuts of beef. 

One lady, whose family was nu- 
merous and hearty to an astonishing 
degree, declared that it was “posi- 
tively dreadful” the sums of money 
that she had to pay out of her weekly 
allowance for meats. Another, whose 
early life had been spent in the West, 
where prime cuts are supposed to 
grow on bushes, and tenderloins to be 
raised without difficulty in window 
gardens, declared that the quality of 
the meats provided in Exeter was so 
exceedingly poor that in the three 
years she had been in New England 
she had not succeeded in buying a 
decent roast. 
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Upon this, another lady, who 
claimed a large share of the juvenile 
population of the neighborhood, ex- 
plained that some of the Bostonians 
bought on a sort of co-operative plan, 
such goods as they needed in large 
quantities, and at such prices as effec- 
tually protected them from the rapac- 
ity and extortion of the local dealers, 
and she for her part could not see 
why they could not begin to adminis- 
ter their household affairs after some 
such fashion, and if successful, and 
of course there could be no doubt but 
what they would be successful, to 
gradually increase their dealings so 
as to embrace, not only household 
supplies, but pianos, furniture, cloth- 
ing, sealskin sacks, watches, articles 
of virtu and precious stones. 

The scheme interested the ladies 
very much, and the details of a plan 
were then and there laid, a plan calcu- 
lated, not only to revolutionize the 
laws of supply and demand in all 
quarters of the town, but materially 
to increase the purchasing power of 
every dollar that passed into the 
hands of the orginators and architects 
of this praiseworthy undertaking. 
Several meetings were held by the 
ladies, the details of which we have 
never been able to get, but the mo- 
mentous results of which we know, 
and all our neighborhood have expe- 
rienced, to its full measure of bit- 
ternesss. 

UNMASKED 

The first idea we had that anything 
out of the common had transpired, 
was one day in the early cold weather 
when we returned somewhat unex- 
pectedly from our office to our home 
to get the office key, it being one of 
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our eccentricities to leave our office 
key at the house and to be obliged to 
return for it, thinking and sometimes 
saying dreadful things. On this par- 
ticular occasion we noticed a two- 
horse covered team driving away 
from the house, followed by three 
dogs with heads erect in the sniffing 
manner peculiar to dogs in pursuit of 
a butcher’s cart. 

On entering we found the kitchen 
table loaded with a _ prodigious 
amount of fresh beef, which we were 
informed was all tenderloin, and from 
one animal, and at a greatly reduced 
price. Although the possibility of one 
hundred pounds of tenderloin from 
one animal rather conflicted with our 
ideas of the anatomy of “beef crit- 
ters” gained from our studies of com- 
parative anatomy and physiology of 
vertebrates, and could only be ex- 
plained on the ground that the animal 
in question must have been afflicted 
with elephantiasis of the tenderloin 
district, we said nothing harsh, but 
bowed our back beneath the load of 
beef as we obediently lugged it up- 
stairs to a cold closet, making several 
trips for the purpose, while our wife 
complacently explained to us _ how, 
by the expenditure of eight dollars 
and forty-six cents, she had saved at 
least four dollars and thirty-two cents 
and possibly more. 

She also informed us that several 
other ladies in the neighborhood, 


whose names, out of respect to their 
families, we firmly decline to publish, 
were parties to this nefarious under- 
taking, and had also taken stock in 
the trust for a large amount both in 
pounds avoirdupois and sterling. 

We said nothing further, and on 
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our return to dinner found a juicy 
roast awaiting us. Albeit a trifle 
tough, it was very fair and we felt 
constrained to compliment our wife 
by eating a huge amount. At supper, 
contrary to our usual custom we had 
beuf a la mode, with beef croquettes, 
and we went to bed with the hic- 
coughs and arose in the morning with 
our mouth tasting as if we had eaten 
a lighted firecracker. 

Our breakfast consisted of beef- 
steak smothered in onions, and we 
noticed during the morning that the 
usual visitors to our office made ex- 
traordinarily short visits. Our din- 
ner consisted of 

Soupe de beuf a merveille 
Beeuf au pot chaud comme diable | <a 


Croquettes de beuf 
tBeeuf Lyonnais. a 


When we got back to our office 
we were in a state of turgidity 
frightful to contemplate, and did 
nothing but stare vacantly from the 
window and emit hollow groans. 

At supper we had the whole pro- 
cession passed before our ‘fevered 
vision again, although we were not 
in a condition to add anything to our 
already harvested crop. (This word 
is used in its ordinary sense and not 
from the standpoint of the domestic 
fowl.) 

“BALMY SLEEP” 


That night we dreamed we were 
chased by a mad bull, with red, fiery 
eyes, and that in trying to escape him 
we stumbled over huge _ steaks, 
chops, roasts, hides and horns, and 
finally fell into a river of tallow from 
which we awoke gasping. It was 
still early, but we took a walk, hoping 
that the morning air would make us 
feel a little bettter, as we had difficulty 
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in persuading ourselves that we had 
not swallowed a school globe. 

We did not go back to breakfast, 
but during the forenoon quarrelled bit- 
terly with the lawyer over a matter 
that we had amicably arranged a few 
days before, called down our clerk 
for some fancied error, and sentenced 
several unfortunates who were 
brought before us to long terms in 
the penitentiary. 

On our way home we made up our 
mind to snub the Professor of Greek 
and the Professor of Mathematics if 
we should meet them. We did meet 
them and they snubbed us in the most 
galling fashion. 

Our dinner,—well, never mind our 
dinner, we don’t like to think of it 
even now; suffice to say that our wife 
had exhausted the uttermost re- 
sources of the cook book, and beef of 
all kinds appealed in vain to our tor- 
tured stomach. Of course we ate 
something, but as everything tasted 
just the way parlor matches smell the 
result was not very encouraging. 

When that evening our wife in- 
formed us that she was making ready 
to corn some of the infernal stuff,— 
pardon our heat,—we decided that 
something must be done the next day, 
and we lay awake for some time try- 
ing to devise a way out of the diffi- 
culty. We revolved in our mind the 
possibility of sneaking out during the 
night and throwing the meat away, 
but dismissed that as impracticable, 
and finally fell asleep to be chased in 
our dreams by a headless heifer, and 
to awake in the morning with sadly 
impaired digestion and a_ racking 
headache. 

As we took our seat at the break- 
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fast table to our frugal repast of five 
different preparations of beef, a bright 
idea occurred to us. Alas, our bright 
ideas are generally so ex post facto 
as to have little connection with the 
state of things to which they are sup- 
posed to relate, and if the idea had 
occurred to us earlier, we and the 
Lawyer, the Professor, the Instructor, 
the Retired Business Man and a num- 
ber of other wholly innocent people 
might have been spared much misery 
and considerable expense. 

DIPLOMACY 

It is our custom to read such por- 
tions of the morning paper to our 
family as may be interesting or in- 
structive to the different members 
thereof. After reading several items 
we braced ourselves and with great 
seriousness improvised the following: 
“Tuberculosis in K . Our K 
correspondent writes that several cows 
suffering from tuberculosis belonging 
to the fine herd of , were on 
Monday condemned by a member of 
the State Board of Health and 
ordered killed. Two cows belonging 
to the herd were last week sold to 
local provision dealers. It is not 
known whether or not these cattle 
were affected by the disease. The 
prompt action of the authorities is 
most commendable.” 

Our wife somewhat hastily laid 
aside her choice bit of “Bauf cuit au 
gout de la Reine” and looked at us 
aghast. Our son, in gross violation 
of the proprieties, promptly deposited 
the mouthful he was at that time ne- 
gotiating in his plate, and ejaculated 
“Gosh!” in a horrified tone. Further 
demonstrations were checked by our 
remarking that while we thought 
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there was but little chance of our in- 
vestment coming from the infected 
herd, still as it came from the locality 
in question, it would perhaps be as 
well to get the remainder under 
ground as soon as possible. 

So while we and our son superin- 
tended the burial rites of our portion 
of the trust, our wife undertook a 
hurried round of visits throughout the 
neighborhood, and before we left for 
our office we saw the Professor vig- 
orously digging a hole in his back 
garden, while the Lawyer with a spade 
over his shoulder, whistling gaily and 
accompanied by his three boys bearing 
a heavy bag, was making for the 
grove back of his house. Similar 
services were held in several other 
households belonging to the trust. We 
have made up our quarrel with the 
Lawyer, we greet the Professor and 
the Instructor gaily, and are greeted 
in return with urbanity, and the cloud 
of dyspeptic misunderstanding that 
once hung low over the neighborhood 
has been dissipated by the sun of 
neighborly good feeling. 

It is some time since we have heard 
anything about co-operative purchas- 
ing. 

VI 
OUR OFFICE 


It may strike one as absurd to en- 
deavor to embody in this series of 
sketches any description of our office, 
but the fact that it is from the income 
derived from the maintenance of our 
office and from that alone that we are 
enabled to occupy a residence in the 
Greek Quarter, in a measure identifies 
our office with that favored locality. 

For quite a number of years we 
have been engaged in the practice, 
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more or less active, of the law. We 
have never quite decided just what 
our position in life or choice of pro- 
fession should have been. On ma- 
ture reflection we are quite certain 
that we have made a mistake in our 
choice, but upon attempting to follow 
our train of logical thought to any 
‘logical conclusion we are never quite 
able to satisfy ourselves just where 
the mistake lies. 

Law, medicine, pedagogy, we have 
thought them over again and again, 
always leaving the ministry out of the 
question, for reasons obvious to our 
acquaintances. 

We occupy offices in a large and 
quite commodious building on the 
main business street of our delight- 
fully progressive and heavily taxed 
town. Our little office community 
embraces a considerable range of 
business activities. Directly behind 
our office is the office of Mr. F., the 
lawyer and law maker, busily engaged 
in disentangling hopelessly, bewil- 
dered litigants from business snarls, or 
when not so engaged, devoting his 
entire attention to the task of type- 
writing his impromptu speeches with 
which he intends to dazzle north coun- 
try legislative lights at the Great and 
General Court. 

Across the way those two giant cor- 
porations which control the ice and 
water industries of our municipality 
have joined hands, and in the inter- 
vals of rest the officers of these corpo- 
rations are wont to while away the 
dreary hours in playing “Sixty 
Three” or “Penuckle” and in smoking 
cigars of the most venomous type. 

The last two offices are occupied by 
dentists, both busy men, as is amply 
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proven by daily and frightful smells 
of burned rubber and ether, and fre- 
quent shrieks and dreadful impreca- 
tions wafted heavenward by their pa- 
tients. 

We keep a clerk. Our object in 
so doing is twofold. First, to deceive 
the public as to the magnitude of our 
business affairs; and secondly, to en- 
tertain the many visitors who come 
to our office in search of entertain- 
ment solely. For a great many callers 
pass in and out of our door, a good 
many of them in search of Mr. F., a 
few, mostly book canvassers, in 
search of us, and the remainder to 
see our clerk. 

BUSINESS CARES 

We spend the most of our time in 
our back office, listening to the merry 
chatter of the young people in the 
front office, the click of Mr. F.’s type- 
writer, the racy conversation of the 
card players and the groans of the 
tortured in the dental parlors. A 
knock at the door and we throw aside 
our novel and pretend to be busily 
writing as we shout “come in!” 

Enter an honest yeoman. “Be you 
Mr. F.?” he queries. 

“No sir, Mr. F.’s office is next 
door.” 

“Good-day, sir.” 

“Good-day, sir.” 

Half an hour later, another knock. 
“Come in!” we shout, applying ourself 
as before. 

Enter well-dressed 
dently from the city. 

“Mr. F. in?” 

“No sir, Mr. F.’s_ office is next 
door.” 

“Excuse me for bothering you.” 

“No bother; good-day, sir.” 


stranger, evi- 
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Ten minutes later, timid knock. 
Enter old lady. “Mr. S. in?” 

“T am Mr. S.,” we assure her. 

To our delight she sits down, opens 
a reticule and takes several fat docu- 
ments out, and after much clearing of 
throat, informs us that she wants us 
to draw several deeds, a lease and 
her will, and is proceeding to state 
the conditions, when a frightful up- 
roar from the dental parlors is heard, 
—howls, shrieks, oaths, awful breath- 
ing and choking. 

Old lady starts up, puts her hand 
to her heart and looks as if about to 
jump out of the window. We hastily 
assure her that it is not a murder but 
a simple dental operation. She sits 
down reluctantly, but another yell 
from that quarter decides her, and 
hastily inquiring for the Attorney 
General’s office, she gathers up her 
documents and departs, evidently re- 
garding us with the utmost suspi- 
cion. 

We are so irritated at this that we 
take a few hasty turns around the 
office before we can cool our temper. 

Another knock. Enter well-to-do 
citizen acquaintance. “Hallo, S., I was 
talking to G. about recording condi- 
tional sales and we didn’t agree, and 
I thought I would ask you about it. 
Don’t want it to cost me anything, 
only wanted to see if I was right.” 

He was wrong, and we go to some 
pains to set him right and he departs, 
thanking us, but says nothing about 
payment. 

Enter elderly female of command- 
ing aspect, who regards us balefully 
through her spectacles, although we 
cannot recollect having done anything 
wrong that could have in any way 
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affected elderly females, yet we in- 
stinctively fear her, and when after 
an ominous pause she informs us that 
the Baptist Church of X is get- 
ting up an advertising sheet to pur- 
chase portiéres for the church vestry, 
we abjectly subscribe and part with 
our last dollar, all the while wishing 
the Baptist Church of X and the 
elderly female in a region where noth- 
ing but asbestos portiéres would be a 
protection. 

Enter befogged individual with car- 
pet-bag and cane. “Mr. F. in?” Now 
we are getting a trifle tired of the 
wearing monotony of the question, 
and so answer with acerbity, “Don’t 
know the man, never heard of him.” 








“Why,” he continued, staring at us, 
“you ought to know him, his name is 
on the next door.” 

“Then why in the old Harry don’t 
you go to his office and ask, instead 
of coming here to find out?” we ask 
in some heat. 

This appears to strike befogged in- 
dividual as an entirely new idea, a 
brilliant one, in fact, which he loses no 
time in adopting, and we hear him in 
a moment telling his troubles to Mr. 
F. in subdued tones. 

As we lock our office door to go 
to lunch, a member of the Hook and 
Ladder Company levies a little assess- 
ment of fifty cents for tickets to its 
forthcoming ball, and a young lady 
whom we cannot recollect at all, but 
who greets us with all the assurance 
of old acquaintanceship, collects twen- 
ty-five cents for a box of “Globe soap,” 
and we betake ourself homeward, 
wondering how long we shall be able 
to stand it if this state of things con- 
tinues. 
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PLEASURE SEEKERS 

A great many interesting details of 
social life are discussed in our front 
office. It is here that various im- 
portant phases of church, academy, 
guild, club and musical life are set- 
tled, filed and docketed away in the 
minds of those interested. Uncon- 
sciously, perhaps, we have acquired a 
sort of composite knowledge of va- 
rious affairs ; so composite in fact that 
we at times have the greatest difficulty 
in bringing any order out of the cha- 
otic condition of our mind. 

The condition of mind to which 
we have at times been reduced can be 
imagined should one of our readers 
take a chair some day in our back 
office when the tide of travel is 
setting strongly in the direction of our 
little business centre. It is a mild 
afternoon and the doors of the vari- 
ous offices are open. The dentists 
are busily at work, the ice and water 
officials are playing an absorbing 
game of “Sixty Three,” and the mer- 
its of certain new styles of dresses are 
being discussed in the front office with 
the general effect of something as 
follows :— 

“Haw, haw, haw, why don’t you 
play—turn round in the back, Ann— 
so pretty—and Litchfield said that— 
Emily, don’t you think so too—ow! 
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ow! doctor, you’re killing me—and 
foulard sleeves—well, I’ll be—go on 
and play —clickatick tick, clickatick 
tick, clickatick tick—now, John, you 
know better than—don’t like crimson 
with that complexion—tr-r-r-r-r-r-ing 
—hallo, central—get off the line— 
clickatick tick, clickatick tick—Mr. 
F.’s office next door—bet you Jeffries 
will do him—no, we don’t keep calen- 
dars—so pretty! Ann, I’m going to 
have one just like it—no, sir, he’s 
busy now—ee-ee-ee-ow, doctor, what 
is the use of breaking a man’s jaw— 
my deal—now, tend to business—Hey, 
girls, how are ye to-day? All right, 
eh?’—hbang! 

Here we are supposed to shut the 
door with great violence and depart 
in search of a boiler factory for sooth- 
ing quiet. 

Still we like cheerful bustle, we en- 
joy our profession, even if there are 
certain drawbacks, and we. should 
miss our community very much 
should we be compelled to part with it 
for even a short time. We enjoy the 


business variety and cosmopolitan in- 
terests that pass in and out and give 
us a chance to become philosophical 
even if at times a little muddled. We 
enjoy company. 
when 
sion. 


Come in and see us 


you are in want of diver- 
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black lace, and on one of the 
fingers of the hand that held it 
was a mourning ring with a sin- 
gle rose diamond. The bracelet on 
the slender wrist also was jet black. 

The mourning, thought Malcolm 
McCallum, was overdone. For that 
matter, everything in the Southern 
Republics was overdone, even the re- 
publics. There were too many of 
them for comfort. “What they have 
to learn,” said Malcolm McCallum, 
Master of Collmore and of little else, 
“is discipline—gad! and the women 
need it first. Discipline them first, 
then amalgamate them into one de- 
cent State.” 

“Of matrimony,’ 
ion. 

“Eh? What?” 

“You were, I think, speaking of 
amalgamating our women.” 

“Your countries—your little bits of 
States, Mr. President. Your women! 
They are charming, but they have no 
thought for anything but the little 
arts of coquetry.” 

The President smiled a little drily. 
“Tf it were not for our fair friends,” 
he said, “there would be no conspira- 
cies, no revolutions, no distraction. 
It would be what you call a bore- 
dom.” 

The Master, watching the languid 
fluttering of the black fan across the 
patio, wondered whether it concealed 


I was a black fan, fringed with 


, 


said his compan- 
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the face of a conspirator or of a ma- 
ture dame, widowed, fat, and ostenta- 
tiously melancholy. 

“Par example!” 
President, with the 
toward the fan. 

“A conspirator? She!” 

“All women are conspirators, my 
friend ; the old, because they have had 
their triumphs, and don’t wish others 
to succeed; the young, because they 
have ambitions.” 

“And she—has she ambitions or 
regrets ?” 

“She has but now arrived.” 

“A stranger?” 

“Pardon! She is yet young—and, 
as we say, has arrived at years of in- 
discretion—is it not so?” 

“T see, she has stepped out of short 
skirts into a plot. Done up her hair 
and fastened the coils with a dagger. 
It is childish, President, and a 
trifle bloodthirsty. We put such 
as she in reformatories in our coun- 
try.” 

“Excellent!” murmured the Presi- 


murmured the 
slightest nod 


dent. “But who would attempt such 
a feat?” 
“Yet it would be for her own 


good,” said the Master, warming to 
his argument. “It would keep her 
out of mischief, save her from re- 
morse and preserve her womanli- 
ness.” 

“True, most true. It would, indeed, 
save her from herself, but then—what 
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use—no one would undertake the 
task. The sense of chivalry. ai 

“Chivalry be hanged! I don’t rec- 
ognize the chivalry which encour- 
ages a girl to share in the dangers of 
a conspiracy. Hang it all! She may 
be engaged in some mad scheme 
which would send some_ poor 
wretches to their death.” 

“That is certain.” 

“Certain! And you do nothing!” 

The President blew rings of smoke. 
“There are rules to all games—see? 
To the conspirators a term of grace 
—and she has achieved nothing yet. 
Still, it is a pity—oh, yes, I admit—a 
great pity. But again, where is the 
man? I pass my friends in review 
and there is none—not one who would 
have the courage to save that beauti- 
ful young lady from the consequences 
of her imprudence.” 

“Ts she beautiful ?” 

“As a spring morning—lovely as a 
sunset—stately as a cloud in a sum- 
mer sky, a face that is perfect. But 
what are words? Young, beautiful, 
and rich. The man who would save 
her—but there are no men now.” 

“T don’t know,” said the Master, 
looking thoughtfully across at the 
black fan. 

The President sighed gently. “I 
have memories, sad memories of one 
as young. It was in the Revolution 
of December 14th, or January 25th— 
I am not clear. Her side lost, her 
possessions were confiscated, her 
health gave way—she died poor. It 
was her first conspiracy.” 

“That was hard luck.” 

“Truly terrible,” said the President, 
softly. “She had no, what you call, 
‘run for her money.’ If there had 
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been some one to run away with her— 
amalgamate was your word—she 
would have been happy to-day.” 

The Master laughed. “Did I sug- 
gest running away with our friend 
opposite? You malign me, Presi- 
dent. What I suggested was that she 
should be retired temporarily to safe 
lodging until this fever of conspiracy 
had cooled.” 

“Do you know 
Morro?” 

“Never was there.” 

“It is a retired place, under the pro- 
tection of a careful servant. The 
rich young sefiorita could remain 
there comfortably as a guest.” 

The Master laid a muscular hand 
on the President’s knee. “What are 
you driving at?” 

The President looked sharply at 
the young Scot. “You started the 
discussion, I think, and I took it up. 
I mean this. It would be good for 
me, first of all. Iam honest, you see. 
Good for the State, and good for her 
if she were removed for a month. A 
revolution is nearly due. It will 
come anyhow, but it will be more vio- 
lent if she remains. If there were a 
man—brave, resolute, discreet-—who 
would secrete her for that month the 
State: would stand by him.” 

“Tf he failed?” 

“The State would bury him.” 

The Master smiled. “Failure is 
not to be thought of; but for success 
a man would want a couple of good 
horses and some cash.” 

“They could be supplied.” 

“Good! Now answer me two 
questions, Sefior President.” 

“Proceed, mon ami.” 

“You brought me to this hotel with 


the Haciendo 
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a purpose. You meant that I should 
see this lady with the fan?” 

“You are a man of ideas,” said the 
President, suavely. 

“So you meant to use me. I don’t 
object—if it serves my purpose. 
Next—against whom does the lady 
conspire ?” 

“The plot is fixed to assassinate 
me,” said the President, calmly. 

“Then,” said the Master, with a 
kind of admiration, “you risked your 
life when you drove out with me to 
this place alone.” 

“Ah, no. They have not yet fixed 
on the day, and it would not be eti- 
quette to dispose of me now. Saves, 
mon brave!” 

“Pardon, but you are a queer lot. 
You ’ve made one mistake, though, 
by showing yourself in my company, 
if you meant me to play the réle of 
abductor.” 

“That is easily settled.” And the 
next morning the Master found how 
easily it had been settled by the pres- 
ence of a paragraph in the Govern- 
ment organ narrating how his Excel- 
lency the President had declined to 
entertain the proposal of a distin- 
guished Scottish gentleman of rank 
to raise a corps of roughriders, a re- 
jection which had much annoyed the 
eminent stranger. 

The Master of Collmore smiled 
grimly at the President’s humor, for 
his scanty resources had been that 
morning mysteriously replenished, and 
his servant had announced that his 
stables held two fine saddle horses. 

In the heat of the day, when the in- 
dolent Southerners enjoyed a siesta 
in cool retreats, Malcolm McCallum 
mounted one of the pair and rode out 
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booted and spurred to the white inn in 
the country where he had seen the 
lady of the black fan. 

He had the dusty highway to him- 
self, but when he strode into the 
flagged patio clashing his spurs and 
switching his brown boots, he saw that 
some people, at any rate, were awake. 
Two swarthy gentlemen, dressed in 
white, were seated in cane chairs, 
smoking the eternal cigarette and 
listening gravely to the liquid music 
dropping from the lips of an exqui- 
sitely beautiful girl. The Master 
brought up with his heels together and 
his keen gray eyes fixed in a stare of 
admiration—too evidently the effect of 
amazement to be rude, but so evident 
that the black fan was raised so that 
only the eyes appeared—such glorious 
orbs as he had never imagined—of a 
dark violet with the fire of passion in 
their depths. One of the men rose 
with quick resentment, one hand grop- 
ing intuitively for a weapon that was 
not where it should have been at his 
side. 

The Master recovered himself, 
raised his broad hat respectfully, and 
turned to the far verandah, or cor- 
ridor, to seek his old seat, when the 
other, the older man, rising, returned 
his bow with a question. 

“Sefior, the English gentleman,” he 
said. 

“McCallum, 
vice.” 

“Our service is for gallant gentle- 

” It was the lady who spoke, 


sefior, at your ser- 


men. 
and the tone of her voice thrilled the 
Master. He bowed again, and the 
elderly man, clapping his hands, a 
peon at his orders brought forward 
another chair. 
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“You were here yesterday with the 
despot,” said the young man, suspi- 
ciously. 

“Allow me, 
older man. 


comrade,” said the 
“Sefior, we heard with 
concern this morning that you were 
no longer of the Government party.” 

“As you have read,” said the Mas- 
ter, for the gentleman appeared to 
await his answer. 

“Then permit me,’ said the older 
gentleman. “The Sefiorita Isabella 
Carrera y Carrera, who will receive 
you as a friend, possibly, who knows, 
as an adherent.” 

“T am already the sefiorita’s sub- 
ject,’ said the Master, with a pro- 
found bow. 

“The Sefior Rodriquez Carrera, the 
sefiorita’s cousin.” 

The lithe young Spaniard and the 
tall Scot exchanged glances of mutual 
dislike while they salaamed. 

Then the Sefior Rodriquez intro- 
duced the elder man as Sefior Zelaga, 
after which the Master accepted a 
cigarette and took his seat. 

“We have been disputing,” said the 
elder man, “about the subject of the 
control of an estate. The sefiorita 
holds that there can be no success 
without attention to details. The 
sefior, her cousin, supports the view 
that details destroy initiative and 
boldness in enterprise. We await 
your opinion, sefior.” 

“IT am afraid I know more about 
the management of mounted troops 
than of estates,” said the Master. 

“We have heard,” said Zelaga, 
“your illustrious career—wounded in 
Cuba, again in Natal, Captain of the 
Scottish Horse, leader of the Gauchos 
recently in Venezuela.” 
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“And compelled to fly the country,” 
added the Master, with a smile at the 
lady. 

“Then your views on the value of 
detail as opposed to bold strategy—” 

“I am not interested in the discus- 
sion of military matters,” said the 
lady, speaking for the second time 
and closing her fan as a signal appar- 
ently that the conference was sum- 
marily dismissed. 

She gave her hand in turn to the 
two sefiors, bowed to McCallum, and 
moved with a beautiful grace down 
the alcove. 

Zelaga looked after her, rubbing 
his chin, while Rodriquez wore a 
smile that was a trifle insolent. 

“I am sorry,” said the Master, 
“that I broke up this council of war.” 

“Of ‘accounts,’ sefior,” said Rodri- 
quez. “But I am told a question of 
war is always a matter of accounts 
with gentlemen of your race.” 

“And with you so much a question 
of security that you shelter yourself 
behind a woman’s petticoats.” 

“Carrambo!” exclaimed the other, 
thickly. 

““Come—come, sefiors both, there is 
no need here for a quarrel,” inter- 
posed Zelaga. 

“None in the least,” said the Mas- 
ter, coolly ; “but I am in the state that 
is willing to humor any man, and 
since the sefior was rather free with 
his speech, I replied. For my part I 
would as soon crack a bottle.” 

“Excellent,” replied Zelaga, giving 
a warning look at the scowling Rod- 
riquez, and taking McCallum by the 
arm. “Our host will bring up a 
bottle dating back to a seventeenth 
President from now—a good fellow 
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who had the misfortune to be shot in 
this very patio. After you, sefior.” 

McCallum strode away across the 
court, while Zelaga whispered in Car- 
rera’s ear and hurried after. 

Two bottles were cracked, but 
Zelaga was slow with his glass, and 
the Master did the wine more justice. 

“So the President did not deal well 
with you. I am distressed.” 

“No,” said the Scot gloomily. “He 
had no use for me after keeping me 
hanging about.” 

“It is distressful; yes, surely so. 
But my poor house, sefior, is at your 
service, my horses, my servants—all.” 

“You are too generous. All I seek 
is service.” 

“There is that estate,” said Zelaga, 
slowly. 

“True, but I am no cattle man.” 

“Tt is a large estate, and there are 
gauchos malos who give trouble. I 
cannot say, but it may be that a small 
troop could be raised to guard the 
property, and a bold leader—you un- 
derstand.” 

“T would prefer to lead cavalry, but 
needs must when somebody drives. 
Eh, sefior, and I should be glad to be 
of use. You speak of robbers—are 
there many?” 

“They give us much trouble, much 
anxiety, but we will talk of them later 
—to-morrow, perhaps.” 

“Manana! It is always to-mor- 
row. Even with the President who 
fears a conspiracy. Doubtless you 
have heard. 4 

“A conspiracy against the Presi- 
dent! Impossible! But your glass, 
sefior, it is empty.” 

“That is easily rectified. But there 
is another form of emptiness,” and 
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the Master sighed heavily as he 
grasped the glass in an unsteady 
hand. 

“You were talking of the Presi- 
dent.” 

“The emptiness of the heart, sefior, 
when the sefiorita one loves is cold— 
the emptiness of the pocket. Ah! it 
is a hollow world—hollow,” and the 
Master tilted the empty bottle. 

“The President is a man so be- 
loved, no one would plot against him. 
You are mistaken.” 

“The President, he is an idiot, let 
me tell you. When I asked him why 
he did not suppress the conspiracy, he 
answered, ‘Manana’—to-morrow. Al- 
ways to-morrow, when the time is to- 
day—you understand, sefior?” 

The sefior looked disturbed. “To- 
day,” he stamimered. “The President 
will act to-day.” 

The Master laughed loudly. ‘The 
President is an idiot, you take my 
word for it. I was speaking, sefior,” 
continued McCallum, with great 
gravity, “of what I should do if I were 
President. I should string up the 
conspirators to-day and inquire into 
the conspiracy to-morrow.” 

Zelaga looked sour. “Doubtless 
the President took you more into his 
confidence, since he told you so 
much.” 

“No, sir. Your President seemed 
to regard a conspiracy as a natural 
relaxation, a little holiday-making. 
It amuses the other side and doesn’t 
hurt him. Savez, my friend. But 
why waste time. About this troop of 
horse you are raising. Show them to 
me, and if there is any man can lick 
them into shape it is Malcolm Mc- 
Callum, Master of Collmore, the best 
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cavalry leader out of Scotland this 
day,” and the speaker, standing up, 
struck his heels together and twirled 
his moustache. 

“Manana!” said Zelaga, suavely, 
“When I have consulted my friends.” 

The sefior left, and McCallum, very 
upright, thundered for the landlord 
and went with a slight stagger to his 
room. 

“He will suit us well.” It was 
Zelaga, and he was talking to the 
sefiorita Isabella and her cousin. “I 
say he will suit us. But we must get 
him away, for he is a fool in his 
speech, however good as a soldier.” 

“Ts he good as a soldier?” asked 
Rodriquez. 

“In Venezuela the troops swore by 
him. Be sure it is better to have him 
on our side.” 

“And where is he now?” asked the 
sefiorita. 

“Asleep, like the pig he is,’ 
tered Rodriquez. 

“Ah, well, sefiorita,” said Zelaga, 
“these soldiers of fortune’ have a 
weakness.” 

“A filibustero,’ said the sefiorita, 
scornfully, “and a drunkard.” 

“Mirador himself told me this fili- 
bustero was the best guerilla leader 
he has seen, and Mirador has seen 
many.” 

“As you will,” said she, “but keep 
him away from me.” 

“T will see to that, my cousin,” said 
Rodriquez, fiercely. “I will teach 
him his place.” 

“Leave it to me, I beseech you,” 
said Zelaga. “I will send him out to 
the Gaucho camp while he yet sleeps, 
for as I gather, the President suspects 
the plot, but is unaware of the day.” 


’ 


mut- 
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The filibustero did not sleep, how- 
ever. He spent the afternoon at the 
window, and he saw several country- 
women arrive, each one carrying a 
black fan, and each departing after an 
interval without that necessary harm- 
less aid to coquetry. A few minutes 
later the sefiorita, out of her window, 
saw a horseman on the white road 
mastering a fiery mustang. Her first 
feeling of admiration at his horse- 
manship was lost in passionate anger 
at the discovery that the horse was her 
own, a steed which had never yet been 
ridden by a man. Before she could 
act the horse was fast vanishing in a 
cloud of dust. Still watching, she 
saw the horseman on his return, and 
was down at the gate to meet him. 


“This insolence!” she exclaimed 
imperiously. “Explain your con- 
duct !” 


“Pardon, sefiorita,” said the Mas- 
ter, for he was the culprit. 

“It is my horse you have ill- 
treated.” 

“I might have known,” said the 
Master, with a bow, “that so perfect 
a horse could only have belonged to 
you, yet by an unfortunate mistake I 
thought it was mine.” 

She turned to a peon and with a 
quivering voice ordered him to take 
the horse away—turn it loose, kill it, 
do anything so that she never saw it 
again. 

“A pity,” he said; “for the horse is 
better for the lesson I gave him.” 

“A lesson! It is you who re- 
quire——”” She paused, her eyes 
fixed on a fan he carried. “How 
came you by that?” 

“This fan? See, sefiorita, there is 
something curious about it. One side 
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it is black, on the other there are red 
wafers, no less than two hundred and 
fifty. The number of a troop of 
horse.” 

“Where did you find it?” 

“On the road, sefiorita. A poor 
woman complained that she had been 
robbed, and thanks to the speed of 
your horse I overtook the robber, and 
this fan, strange to say, was the only 
thing he had.” 

“And the man?” 

“The man went his way.” 

“A pity,” she said. “You should 
have killed him.” 

“For taking a fan?” 

“For robbing a poor woman,” she 
said, hotly. “I will keep the fan. Did 
the woman say where she came 
from ?” 

“From the Ayo del Inferno.” 

“That is near the Haciendo Mor- 
ro,” she murmured. “I forgive you, 
sefior,’ she added, with a brilliant 
smile, “and I forgive my beautiful 
horse. I will restore this fan to the 
owner, and be discreet, sefior. I beg 
for her sake. It is unpardonable for 
a woman to lose her fan.” 

“T will be discreet as night.” 

She stood playing with the fan, 
and he lingered absorbed in her 
beauty. 

“Tt occurs to me, sefior,” she said, 
“that you may be disposed to ride to 
the Ayo del Inferno tomorrow, if in 
the meantime I do not see the poor 
woman.” 

“T am at your command, sefiorita.” 

“To-morrow, then, sefior,” and she 
swept him a courtesey. 

The Master went in to his dinner 
and reflected. Evidently the pace 
was quickening. He had meant to 


“and what a little spit-fire. 
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secure a fan himself, but so had some 
one else, and luck had been with him. 
The spots on the fan meant the num- 
ber of recruits in certain districts! 
And he was to be sent to one of these 
districts, to be put out of the way, per- 
haps. “What a beauty,” he thought, 
What a 
delicious smile, and what a vindictive 
suggestion that was that I should 
have killed the man who stole the 
fan.” His thoughts were with her 
when he listened under the brilliant 
skies to the music of a mandolin out- 
side where the peons were at play, 
and when he heard her name pro- 
nounced his attention was arrested 
immediately. They were two women 
who spoke. 

“My heart beats for her,” said one, 
“so tender, so young.” 

“Sacred Mother—yes—a very lamb 
in the paws of the black sefior and that 
fool, Zelaga.” 

“But what can we do but pray to 
the Holy Virgin,” and the two moved 
off. 

The Master was yet in bed when 
Zelaga, dressed for the road, entered 
his room. 

“Hasta, senior!” 

“What’s the hurry ?” 

“It is ‘to-day.’ You will ride to 
the place at once.” 

“And the directions—I must have 
directions.” 

“You will find your orders when 
you reach the Ayo del Inferno. Car- 


rambo!” and Zelaga struck his fore- 
head. 
“What has happened? 
worried, sefior.” 
“Something has leaked out—how I 
cannot say, but we must hurry.” 


You seem 
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“And you wish me to ride to this 
infernal gorge—alone?” 

“We have no one to spare, sefior. 
It is thirty miles out, the last ten miles 
over rough country. You will go?” 

“Of course.” 

Zelaga hurried out and hurriedly re- 
turned, his face shining with perspir- 
ation. 

“T almost forgot. The pass-word 
is the ‘Seventh of May.’ You under- 
stand ?” 

“The ‘Seventh of May’. It is now 
April 25th, and the revolution was ex- 
pected within a month. I under- 
stand.” 

Zelaga opened his mouth to speak, 
but withdrew in silence. 

The Master got out of bed. He 
was fully dressed, and in one hand he 
held a revolver. He stood a mo- 
ment listening, then went to the win- 
dow. 

“Ah!” he muttered, “there goes 
Zelaga with an escort. The sefiorita 
left at six, and Rodriquez, the ‘black 
one,’ an hour later. Some oné has be- 
trayed them, and they yet give me the 
‘Seventh of May’ as a watchword. I 
don’t like it—no, I don’t. But it 
seems to me the sefiorita is in greater 
danger than I am, and that is great 
enough, I take it, to satisfy a glut- 
ton.” 

He examined his cartridges, placed 
the weapon in his pocket, then tramped 
heavily across his room and out to the 
stable, where he saddled his horse and 
brought it round to the door, when he 
made a hurried meal. 

“T will pay you when I return, land- 
lord.” 

“Sefior, I am but a poor man,” 
cried the landlord; and the Master 
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smiled grimly at the look of conster- 
nation in the fat face. 

“So,” he thought, “he thinks I am 
good as dead.” He settled up, and 
was directed as to the road he should 
follow. 

A few miles on he overtook a horse- 
man who saluted in military fashion— 
a man heavily armed. 

“You are the illustrious Captain,” 
he said, after a look which ranged 
over horse and rider. “I have orders 
to guide you.” 

“Who gave ‘orders’ ?” 

“Colonel Rodriquez Carrera, sefi- 
or.” 

The Master certainly was a man of 
prompt action. In a moment he had 
the astonished caballero by the throat, 
and a minute later on the ground, 
trussed up with his own reins. 

The Master cocked his revolver. 
“Let us understand each other, com- 
rade. If you wish to live, the matter 
is in your own hands. Savez!” 

The man recognized the position at 
once. 

“Your Colonel ordered you to 
shoot me, eh?” 

“The knife is more certain,” said 
the man, with a grin. 

“Of course. Did he give you a 
reason ?” 

“You were an enemy to the cause.” 

“What cause?” 

The sefiorita’s cause, Excellency.” 

“What part does the sefiorita play 
in this game, comrade?” 

“The illustrious lady owns the larg- 
est estate, sefior, and is the most 
wealthy. Moreover, her brother was 
killed in the last affair.” 

“And who is the next heir to the 
estate.” 
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“Her cousin, the Sefior Colonel 
Rodriquez, but he also is in the 
cause.” 

“Is he?” said the Master. “Well, 
thank you for the information. One 
more question. Where is the seii- 
orita ?” 

“The sefiorita is riding to the ren- 
dezvous at the Ayo del Inferno.” 

“On this road?” 

“Non, senior. This road leads to 
the Haciendo Morro, the property of 
the Despot. When you took this road 
it was proof you were in league with 
the President—perhaps his spy. The 
road to the rendezvous is farther on.” 

“Do they ride fast ?” 

“They will camp ten miles from 
here.” 

“And the password?” 

“Ts ‘Isabella,’ sefior.” 

“I see. Many thanks. Now I will 
exchange clothes. I think we are of 
a height.” 

The exchange was made. The 
Master remounted, clad ina gay 
bolero with silver buttons, a red sash, 
wide trousers, sombrero and an ar- 
mory of weapons. 

“Now what shall I do with you, my 
friend ?” 

“It is death if I return to the Colo- 
nel, sefior. You can let me free with- 
out fear.” 

The Master untrussed the man, 
tossed him a gold coin, and left him. 

“I will tie your horse up an hour’s 
ride ahead, but don’t hurry to over- 
take him.” 

“T will crawl, sefior,” said the ras- 
cal, with a grin, and the Master rode 
on to tie the led horse. Then he gal- 


loped on till he saw the dust from 
moving men ahead and shaped his 
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course through the country, taking 
cover, till by night he approached the 
camp on foot. He was resolved to 
abduct the sefiorita that night, for it 
was clear to him that the girl was 
being used by her cousin to play for 
stakes which she would not enjoy. 
There were but few in the camp, and 
chance favored him. The sefiorita 
left her tent to talk to the soldiers, and 
in her enthusiasm visited the sentries, 
who were posted wide apart. Be- 
tween two McCallum took up his po- 
sition as a sentry, and as she drew 
near in the thickening shadows, Zela- 
ga, who had been with her, went back 
towards the road to interrogate a 
fresh arrival. When she was only a 
few paces off Zelaga shouted out in 
evident excitement. 

“What does he 
hear ?” she asked. 

McCallum had heard, and for a mo- 
ment his heart chilled, for it was his 
own name Zelaga had shouted, and he 
judged the arrival was the man whose 
clothes he wore. 

“T heard, sefiorita.” He strode to 
her side. “Be not afraid and trust 
me. He said we were betrayed. Come, 
sefiorita, this way,” and seizing her 
hand he drew her away. A few yards 
she ran, then stopped. 

“T will not fly. No, it is shameful!” 

With one hand he drew her man- 
tilla round her mouth, picked her up, 
and hurrying from bush to bush 
reached his horse as the cries from 
the camp increased. Swinging her to 
the saddle he held her there while he 
subdued the frightened horse, and 
then led it at a walk till the fast deep- 
ening shadows blotted out every ob- 
ject. Then he mounted, and with one 


say? Do you 
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arm about her still struggling figure 
slowly found his way back to the road, 
which he followed till he lit on the road 
to the Haciendo Morro, which he had 
marked carefully. Then at the sound 
of hoof-beats from the camp he urged 
his horse into a gallop for a couple of 
miles. He pulled up to listen, and 
hearing no sound of pursuit removed 
the mantilla and rode on in silence, 
while she implored, threatened, and 
scorned him till exhausted by the fury 
of her anger. In the morning he saw 
the white walls, outbuildings, and de- 
fences of a large haciendo where an 
officer of the President’s staff, known 
to him, met them. Of the two the 
sinewy Scot was the most exhausted, 
for when she found that her abductor 
would listen to nothing she had leant 
her whole weight on his arm in a de- 


termined effort to tire him out. He 
staggered as he set foot on the 
ground. She turned upon him in 


another outburst of scorn, and saw 
who it was. 

“Sanctissima Maria—you!” she ex- 
claimed. 

“At your 
ways,” he replied with difficulty. 

IIer eyes flashed. “Then I have 


been betrayed, and I thought Ze- 


service, sefiorita, al- 
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“The Sefior Zelaga knew nothing, 
sefiorita. I carried this out my- 
self.” 


“You took me alone, from among 
my own people?” 

“For your own good, sefiorita, be- 
lieve me.” 

She turned away with heaving 
breast, and disdaining the attentions 
of the President’s officer went with 
erect head into the house, where she 
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was received by the wife of the Ha- 
ciendado. 

“You have accomplished it, then?” 
said the officer, turning on McCallum. 
“And you have signed your death- 
warrant.” 

“T have set my hand to that pretty 
frequently of late, but what is wrong 
now ?” 

“Every man in both camps will 
turn against you, and all the women.” 

“IT am more interested to learn 
what arrangements you have made to 
keep the lady now we have her.” 

“T, sefior? I took no part in this 
abduction. I leave at once with my 
men to join the President.” 

“Then give my respects to your 
President, and tell him that my part 
in the play is over. Either I have 
men to defend the place if it is at- 
tacked or I quit. Savez!” 

“But, sefior “4 

“That is my decision.” 








“There are peons on the place—and 
Gauchos.” 

“How many?” 

“A hundred, senor, and well 


armed.” 

“All right. Collect them and give 
them orders that they must obey me.” 

The officer hesitated, but finally 
consented, and the weary Master, 
pulling himself together, took his 
company of servants and_horse- 
thieves in hand. He had a look at 
the defences, sent out pickets, and then 
went in to snatch a little sleep. For 
three days he remained on duty about 
the Haciendo without having seen 
the seforita. On the fourth he found 
that the peons had deserted. The 
news was given him on the veranda, 
and the sefiorita hearing, came out to 
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greet him with a mocking laugh. As 
they stood a horseman brought the 
news that a large body of men was 
advancing from the Ayo del Inferno. 
The sefiorita laughed again. 

“The road to the 
open,” she said, sweetly. 


north is yet 
“You had 
better run while there is time.” 
There were fifty Gauchos in the 
yard standing by their horses. They 
the Haciendado had said 
could be trusted. The Master strode 


were men 
out to them, mounted a fresh horse, 
and with half the number he rode out, 
leaving orders with the Haciendado 
to guard the senorita. 

“My friends will be here soon,” 
she cried, ‘‘and it is I who will then 
give orders.” 

She saw the little troop with the 
tali leader disappear to the right, and 
an hour later she clasped her hands 
as she saw her own banner at the 
head of a large force of mounted men. 
They came around the hill onto the 
plain and advanced in good order. 

She looked at the set face of the 
Haciendado. 

“Your brave friend the filibustero 


has abandoned you. Surrender to 
me and be wise.” 


The 


looked 


the Haciendado 
the 


force, then his sombre eyes blazed. 


owner of 
gloomily at advancing 

“Look, look !”’ 

She looked and saw a dark body, a 
little band of mounted men led by 
one. gigantic figure, swooping on the 
main force and opening out like a fan 
Then little putts of 
smoke broke out as the Gauchos fired 
Then she saw the 


as it went. 


from the saddle. 
whirling of the bolas and heard the 
crash of the collision. 


She saw her 
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before 


friendly force wither away 
that thunderbolt. 

She was standing pale and trem- 
bling when the Master returned at 
the head of his little band, who were 
shouting and laughing in the flush of 
their triumph. 

“What has happened?” she said 
wildly. ‘Where are my friends?” 

“They still run, senorita.” 

“The cowards!” 

“Not at all, 
victims of a 


sefiorita, merely the 
surprise. They will 
come again.” 
“You think so?” and she looked at 
him with reviving confidence. 
“Certain. They 


greater strength. 


will come in 
I am afraid I have 
bungled.” 

She opened her fan, and shot an in- 
quiring look over the top. 

“It was that fan,” he said, with a 
smile. 

She raised her beautiful evebrows 
and lowered the fan to show the 
smile on her red lips. 
it,” he 
“I said to myself, ‘Here is a beauti- 


“The romance of went on. 
ful semorita who, with romantic ideas 
of chivalry, is entering into conspir- 
acy wherein there can be no chivalry.’ 
My idea was to save her, and now 
see, senorita, IT must either 
you to great danger by keeping you 
here, or to equal danger if I set you 


expose 


free to return to your friends.” 

“T was working in a just cause, 
against injustice and tyranny,” she 
answered proudly. 

“You thought so, of course, but 
believe me, sefiorita, that is all ro- 


mance. Others are working for 
their own interest.” 
“No, sehor. You do not under- 
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stand my couritrymen. 
honor first.” 


They place 


“Your cousin, for instance ?” 

She laughed scornfully. 

“Your cousin,” he said, “hopes to 
succeed to 


your estate. That was 
the prize he was working for.” 
“It is false.” 
“He is with the President now. 


I heard it from one of the wounded 
“Do you mock me, sefior?” she 

whispered. 
“It is true. 

what must I do?” 


Now, sejfiorita, tell me, 
“If it is true I care nothing,” she 
said, passionately. “Rodriquez, who 


was my brother—he a traitor, and 
still my heart believes him guilty.” 

“Now, what must I do?” 

“Let them come,” she said; “they 
will find me here.” 

“Now, senorita, you will see how 
men can fight.” Iie turued to the 
Gauchos, jubilant vet. ‘Comrades,’ 
he said, in Spanish, “you see here a 
her 


lady in distress—betrayed by 


friends. Her safety is in my keep- 
ing, and I will hold this place against 


l L led 


you well, you followed me like heroes, 


all till she is sure of her own. 


and you will stand by her to death.” 

“To the death!” they shouted, in 
hot excitement, all their gallantry on 
fire. 

Isabella went forward and held out 
“My friends,” she said, 
her rich voice ringing, “from my 
heart I thank you.” 

“Good!” said the 
fully. “Now I will get the place into 
a state of defence.” And for the rest 
of the day he worked unceasingly, 


her hands. 


Master, cheer- 


strengthening the walls, getting in 
provender for the horses and food 
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for the garrison. Then they waited, 
and two later the outposts 
brought in word that another force 
was approaching. It arrived in the 
evening about a thousand strong, and 
camped around the Ilacienda. The 
next morning a flag of truce appeared, 
and the Master went out to meet it. 
Isabella met him on his return. 
“What is the message, sefior?” 


days 


“The revolu- 
“The 
sides have joined, and the army out 


McCallum laughed. 


tion is over,” he said. two 

there is the army of the Republic.’ 
“And what do they want?” 
“They for 


Carrera, whose estates have been for- 


the senorita of 


ask 


feited, and whose person is to be 
dealt with as the clemency of the 
resident may decide.” 
“And 


asked, calmly. 


your answer, senor?” s 
“My answer is that the Isabella of 
Carrera does not leave this place ex- 
cept with the honors of war and full 
possession of her property.” 
“You the 
whispered. 


defy Republic?” she 


He laughed again. “That is about 
it. I wonder what the President will 
think ?” 
“For me,” she said, in low tones. 
“You do this for me. It is wonder- 
ful, but I cannot allow such sacrifice. 
I will surrender.” 
“Rodriquez Carrera commands.” 
She smiled. ‘‘Yes, even to him.” 
“No, That is 
way,” and the veins on his forehead 


sefiorita. not my 
“T, too, have been tricked, 


and I will teach them all a lesson.” 


swelled. 


He stood looking at the disposition 
The 


mander, evidently assured of success, 


of the enemy’s forces. com- 
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was taking his leisure. A couple of 
guns, attended by a small escort, were 
moving to a little hill in the rear, and 
the main force was at breakfast. 

The bold Scot, taking no fewer 
than twenty men, issued through a 
back gate, took the cover of a guily, 
and in twenty-five minutes had cap- 
tured the guns and was galloping 
back, while a score of sharpshooters 
poured in a galling fire on a troop of 
horse who started to retrieve the dis- 
aster. The excited Gauchos yelled 
with enthusiasm as the guns clattered 
into the yard, and capered about as 
shell after shell broke over the spot 
where the enemy were thickest, scat- 
tering the men in wild confusion. 

“To the charge!” shouted 
Gauchos. 

“Not yet, my children,” said the 
Master, but he sent out a thin line of 
skirmishers, and the Gauchos being 
good marksmen they compelled the 
enemy to shift ground. Then the 
Master working out under cover fell 
with half his force on an isolated de- 
tachment who gave in at once, and 
returned with cries of “Isabella!” 
The cry reached the main force of the 
enemy, was taken up, and immediately 
a large band of mounted men galloped 
towards the Hacienda with arms lifted 
yelling “Isabella!” 

As a result of his dashing aggres- 
sive tactics the Master before the 
morning saw his little force swelled 
by three hundred men and two guns 
with ammunition. In the afternoon 
there was desultory firing, and at 
dusk he delivered another attack 
riding through a part of the camp, 
wheeling round behind a hill, and re- 
turning to the Hacienda at a gallop, 
while the alarmed enemy were firing 


the 
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wildly to their own 


damage. 
Through the night other deserters 
came in, and in the morning the much 
harrassed enemy had retired to a safe 
distance. 


Isabella’s manner had changed. 
She was subdued, and her color 


came and went. 

“You are low-spirted, sefiorita, and 
it seems to me we have done well.” 

“It is not that,” she sighed. “It is 
the danger.” 

“T will not detain you, if you wish 
to go,” he said, stiffly; “but these 
men are fighting for you.” 

“It is not for myself,” she said, 
“put for the men and for you, sefior. 
Why take such risks? A_ leader 
should be more careful of his safety.” 

“There are times when a_ leader 
must take more risks than his men.” 

She sighed and looked down. “Can 
[ do nothing ?” 

“The men are quick to catch an in- 
fluence. Give them a smile, sefior- 
ita.” 

She responded at once. 
lighted up, and the 
edged her presence with shouts as she 
advanced. 

“Have I done well?” she said, giv- 
ing the Master a thrilling glance. 

“We are your very humble sub- 
jects,” he answered. “I have been 
thinking that it would be best to march 
to your own estate, sefiorita, if it is 
not far.” 

“That is my dearest wish. There I 
should feel that I had some share in 
your work. It is not far, my General.” 

During the day the little force 
marched out, and by the evening had 
reached the sefiorita’s estate. The 


Her face 


men acknowl- 


news travelled fast, and the next day 
the recruits came in by hundreds. 
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The day after the President himself 
appeared at the head of his army and 
asked for an interview with the Mas- 
ter. 

“Well, sefior, I await your explana- 
tions,” said the President, shooting 
out his lower jaw. 

“[ have none to offer, sir.” 
“None. !t seems to me this is a 
revolution you have arranged.” 

“You 


mistake. I am only carry- 


ing out your instructions to hold 
the senorita for a month in retire- 
ment.” 

“Carrambo! Another week of 


such retirement is more than I wish. 
What do you ask?” 

“A full pardon for the seforita and 
a command for myself.” 

“Good. I appoint you commander 
of the cavalry.” 

“And the sefiorita ?” 

“Ah! she will judged by the State.” 

“That is a pity,” said the Master. 
“After all, the revolution seems to be 
popular. Already I have a thousand 
men.” , 

“And I have ten thousand men,” 
“Come, let us 
Some one must be punished, 


said the President. 
reason. 





either the seforita, or 

“Proceed.” 

“Or yourself. We must abide by 
precedents, and precedents demand a 
victim. You do not contemplate ex- 
tinction, do you?” 

“Frankly, I don’t. To cut the 
matter short, either the seforita or 
myself must go under.” 

“IT have your appointment already 
filled in, and the pardon for the 
sefiorita, in case you were stubborn. 
Both signed and sealed.” 

“Give them both to me, and you 
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shall have your answer within an 
hour.” 


“Do nothing foolish, sefior. I al- 
ready foresee great developments 
with you as my cavalry leader. 


There is a little matter outstand- 
ing with my neighbor. Be careful, 
my friend, bright eyes are deceiv- 
ing.” 

The Master smiled and returned to 
his stronghold. 

“T have accepted the President’s 
“He 
There is the 


terms,” he said to the sefiorita. 
grants you full pardon. 
document.” 

She glanced at the paper, then 
looked earnestly into the Master’s 
erave face. 

“Were conditions? 
Resistance to the government is not 


there other 


so easily condoned.” 
“There were others, but they do 


not concern you, sefiorita. Now I 
will bid you farewell.” 
“You leave me?’ She turned 


away, speaking almost beneath her 

breath. “Are you so soon weary?” 
“Weary, She turned 

her face toward him and there was 


sefiorita ?” 


in her 

his heart. 

main !” 
“Why not?” she smiled. 
“Because—well, my work is done 

and my punishment is that I must 
% 


gO. 


e 


eyes a meaning that rent 
“Ah, love, if I could re- 


“Your punishment! Do you think, 
sefior, that I will take my liberty at 
your peril?” 

“Who spoke of peril, sefiorita? I 
am only a soldier of fortune, a ‘fili- 
bustero.’ ” 

“I would cut out my tongue rather 
than call you so now,” she said, ten- 
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derly. “But you spoke of punish- 
Par- 


If you would 


ment. Will they banish you? 
don, senor, I am rich. 
take She sighed and _ stopped. 

“T will take,” he whispered. “Ii I 
dare | would hold you in my arms 
one moment and then let what will 
come, come.” 





she mur- 
strained her to his 


“You have dared more,” 
mured, and he 
heart. 

“Why do you 


vet you go; 


go? You love me, 
why—why ?” 

“Because |] must.” 

“Vhose were the other conditions ?” 
she asked, looking up into his face 
with a new fear in her gloricus eyes 

a fear for him. 

“Good-by, light of my heart!” he 
said, hoarsely, tore himself from her, 
and rode away at a mad _ gallop. 
“President,” he said, a few minutes 
The 


senorita accepts your pardon, and the 


later, “I am at your service. 


men will disband.” 


“It is a pity. There are many 


but there are few 


You know the penalty?” 


pretty women, 
leaders. 

The Master nodded. 

“The precedents demand it. You 
will be shot.” 

“| am ready.” 
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The President reflected. 
no hurry. 


There is 
To-morrow will do.” 
to-morrow,” 


“Always said the 
Master, with a careless laugh, but 
through the long night he thought of 
Jsabella and of the joy he was losing. 

“Well,” said the President, in the 
morning, “is life not sweeter this 
morning ?” 

“Very sweet, President.” 

“Then you relent?” 

The Master swore. 

“T will send a padre to you,” said 
the President, and as he left the tent 
some one entered. 

“Away!” said the Master. “I need 
no paternosters.” 

“Malcolm !”’ 

“Tsabella !” 


“Ah, my friend, see what I bring 


He leaped up. 


you,’ and she handed him the paper 


containing his appointment. “But 
was it fair to me?” 

“But,” said the Master, sternly, 
“what of your pardon?” 

“The President thought, senor,” 


she said, blushing red, “he thought if 
you took my estate the State 
be satisfied.” 


“Took your estate?” 


would 


“Tt includes me also.” 
“Ah, Isabella, beloved!” 


A Hero 


By Clarence H. Urner 


| SEE a picture on the canvas of the Past— 


A lad with wondering eyes, but not afraid of Life: 


I see an image by the faithful Present cast— 


A youth elate and strong, equipped for any strife: 


The Future shows a man o’erspent, at Life dismayed, 


Who looks on Death with calm, clear vision unafraid, 

















From the painting by Wislicenus 
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THOMASTON HARBOR 


Thomaston— The Home 


By Mary Stoyell Stimpson 


ELDOM in recent years have 
the eyes of New Englanders 
turned with keener interest 
toward patriotic exercises 

than did they at the unveiling of the 
tablet in memory of General Knox, at 
Thomaston, Maine, in July last, onthe 
anniversary of that hero’s birth. 

The settlement and growth of 
Thomaston; the reasons for Knox 
selecting that region as his home 
when his military and Cabinet services 
were over; and his far-reaching influ- 
ence upon local industries are so 
closely interwoven that one can hardly 
study the history of the man or town 
apart. Each forms the complement to 
the other. 

Thomaston, South Thomaston and 
the neighboring city of Rockland pos- 
sess much interest to the historian, 
this region “being the scene of the 
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of Knox 


earliest discoveries by the English on 
any part of the mainland of Maine 
or New England.” The Cabots, dis- 
covering the coast as early as 1497, 
were followed by private adventurers 
of all The English and 
French tried to lay claims to certain 
tracts and fitted out expeditions of 
discovery to sustain their pretensions. 

It was in 1605 that Capt. George 
Weymouth, sent from England in the 
“good ship Archangel,” with a crew 
of twenty-nine men, discovered “Pen- 
tecost Harbor and the islands, St. 
George’s.” One Rosier, who had been 
sent to write up the expedition, saw 
the future advantages of the St. 
Georges River and was enthusiastic 
over its “gallant coves and the most 
excellent places that nature had made 
as docks to grave or careen ships of all 
from all winds.” 


nations. 


burthens secured 
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He noted the land which bore 
“goodly tall fir, spruce, birch, beech 
and oak.’’ Having expatiated at length 
upon the merits of this stream and 
quoting the laudatory remarks of his 
companions, he tempers his admiration 
thus quaintly: “I not 
it before our river of Thames, be- 


will prefer 
cause it is England’s richest treas- 
ure.”’ Pring, Smith and others fol- 
lowed Weymouth and the section be- 
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tory between the Piscataqua and Pe- 
nobscot. One of these was the grant 
made of the lands on the river St. 
Georges, called the ‘Lincolnshire or 
Muscongus Patent, or grant. In 
later years the greater part of this 
grant passed into the hands of Samuel 
Waldo and came to be styled the Wal- 
do Patent, which is the origin of most 
of the land titles in Waldo and Knox 
Counties.” Samuel Waldo dying. 
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ONE OF THOMASTON’s SHADY STREETS 


came well known, adventurers from 
all countries engaging in traffic and 
fishing along the coast. In 1630 “the 
Council of Plymouth in England, 
which had been established for the 
purpose of settling and governing 
New England, being in danger of dis- 
solution by royal authority, made 
various and hasty grants to different 
adventurers of nearly the whole terri- 


the patent fell to his four children. 
One of his daughters, Hannah, mar- 
ried Thomas Flucker, and to him her 
brother Samuel (2d) sold his two 
shares. Thus* “by purchase and in- 
heritance the Waldos and Fluckers 
owned the whole patent. In the Rev- 
olutionary War the Waldo and Fluc- 
ker families adhered to the crown and 


#*From address of Hon. J. E. Moore. 
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STUART PORTRAIT OF GEN. HENRY KNOX 


their estates were wholly or in part 
sequestered. General Knox mar- 
ried Lucy Flucker in 1774, and as Mrs. 
Knox was an ardent patriot, going 
against her family in this, as she did 
in marrying Henry Knox, her share 
was not forfeited. She inherited one- 
fifth and General Knox, by purchase 
and legislative action, acquired four- 
fifths.” So because ofthe Waldopatent, 
Thomaston received General Knox in 
the role of private citizen and man of 
affairs after his twenty years’ service 
to his country. He had been known 
as a major-general in the Continental 
army, Washington’s chief of artillery, 
first Secretary of War under the Con- 
stitution, and founder of the Society 
of the Cincinnati, when he quitted 
public life and took up his residence 
on the banks of the Georges in 1795. 

Henry Knox was born in Boston, 
in a little two-story wooden building 
near the foot of Summer Street. He 
was the seventh of ten sons. Onl 
four children lived beyond infancy ; 
the two elder of these were drowned 
at sea. William, the youngest of the 
family, was always more or less asso- 
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ciated with his brother Henry until 
his death. Shortly before his decease 
his father was overtaken by financial 
misfortune, so that just as Knox was 
ready to be graduated from the Bos- 
ton grammar school, he found himself 
not only fatherless, but the sole sup- 
port of his mother and little brother. 
Leaving school he took a place in a 
Cornhill bookstore, where, though 
required to pay strict attention to busi- 
ness, he seized every spare moment 
for reading, and thus became familiar 
with the translations of all the classics 
and learned to speak and write the 
French language. Evidently this vo- 
cation was to his liking, for as soon 
as he attained his majority he went 
into business on his own account, giv 
ing his establishment the name of 
“The London Bookstore.’ One of 
the best patrons of this fashionable 
resort was Miss Lucy Flucker, a 
leader in Tory circles in Boston. 

Of French Huguenot descent, her 
father, Thomas Flucker, was the royal 
secretary of the province and stood 


high as a social dignitary. Miss 


Lucy was a fine scholar, and in her 
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frequent purchases of books lingered 
to talk over their contents with Knox 
until there ensued a sort of literary 
courtship. The Flucker family scented 
match 
They scorned the advent of 


danger and opposed the 
strongly. 
a “rebel” into their family, but they 
soon found that they had a beautiful 
rebel of their own with whom they 
must deal, for Miss Lucy was deter- 
mined to cling to the man she loved. 
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declared martial law and threatened 
its penalties on such as left the city 
without permission, when Knox, less 
than a year married, left the town in 
disguise, by night, accompanied by 
his faithful wife, who bore the sword 
which he had worn in the militia ser- 
vice, and with which he was to win 
his great military fame, secreted in 
the lining of her cloak. Knox had 
given much study to military engi- 
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THE OLD KNOX MANSION, “MONTPELIER” 


The Fluckers believed with all their 
Tory hearts that the English would 
prevail, and dreaded for their child 
the chain of misfortunes which 
seemed to them inevitable from such 
a mésalliance. She not only loved 
the man, but fully shared his views, 
and their marriage was solemnized in 
1774, just as political troubles were 
thickening in the country. The British 


had taken possession of Boston, Gage 


neering and flattering inducements 
were offered him to assist the royal 
forces, but he chose rather to volun- 
teer his aid to General Ward at Bunker 
Hill. After this battle, he built the 
fort at Roxbury which called forth 
Washington’s this 
time also began the life-long friend- 


admiration. At 


ship between these brave Generals— 
Washington only a few weeks before 


his death writing: “I can with truth 
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say, that there is no man in the Uni- 
ted States with whom I have been in 
habits of greater intimacy; no one 
whom I have loved more sincerely ; 
nor any for whom I have had a 
greater friendship.” 

It was while Knox was at Lake 
Champlain for bitterly needed stores 
and artillery that he met Major Andre, 
whose refinement and 
made a lasting impression on him 


intelligence 


whose unpleasant duty it became, 
some years later, to serve on a tribunal 
which condemned Andre to death. 


The success attending the hazardous 
undertaking of transporting a ‘“‘noble 
train of artillery” from Ticonderoga 
to the fortifications before Boston 
was appreciated “by Washington and 
by Congress, who, before Knox’s re- 
turn from the expedition, had ap- 
pointed him to the chief command of 
the Artillery; an office which he dis- 
charged with increasing reputation 
under the successive ranks of Colonel, 
Brigadier General, and Major-Gen- 
eral, to the end of the war.” 





THOMASTON RAILWAY STATION, FORMERLY 
PART OF THE SERVANTS’ QUARTERS AT 
* MONTPELIER” 
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GRAVE OF HENRY KNOX 


General Knox took possession of the 
estate in Maine in 1792.* “There were 
on the Patent 
and to gain complete possession actual 


five hundred squatters 


entry had_ to be made by ‘livery of seiz- 
ing by turf and twig.’ General Knox 
treat the settlers 
Some reciprocated, others did 


was disposed to 
fairly. 
not and were ejected. While Secretary 
of War he 
planned to improve the estate.” 


and 
In 


1793 the building of a home was com- 


visited Thomaston 


menced which was completed in 1794, 
and in the following summer Thomas- 
ton opened wide her gates to re- 
that 
mous general and statesmen, Henry 


ceive as honored citizen fa- 
Knox. 

The mansion, “Montpelier,” was in 
the style of a French chateau, three 
stories in height, with numerous out- 
“The 
leading into what is now Knox Street, 
American eagle 
the walks, sum- 
and forest open- 


ings stretching out before the symmet- 


buildings. splendid gateway 
surmounted by the 
well carved in wood, 


mer houses, orchards 


rical mansion with its cupola, balco- 
nies and piazzas’”’ made the whole 
premises unrivalled for beauty in New 
England. 
told of the princely entertainments 
given beneath this roof, “when,” as 


Marvellous stories are yet 


*From address of Hon. J. E, Moore, 
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Holman Day says in his ballad’s re- 
frain, “Knox kept open house.” He 
gave a house-warming on Indepen- 
dence Day, 1795, to which five hun- 
dred people came in answer to an invi- 
tation to “all the inhabitants of the lo- 
cality.” The whole tribe of Penobscot 
Indians having been asked to visit 


him found him so satisfactory a 
host that they lingered until he 
was obliged to suggest their de- 
parture. Many distinguished for- 


eigners enjoyed the generous hospi- 
tality of “Montpelier,” among them 
Talleyrand, Louis Philippe, afterwards 
King of France, Duke de Liancourt 
(who mournfully remarked to a sym- 
pathetic American, who knew that 
Knox had re-stocked his shabby, per- 
sonal wardrobe: “I have three duke- 
doms on my head, and not one whole 
coat on my back!) and Alexander 
Baring, head of the famous house of 
Baring Bros. There was a great im- 


petus given to social life in Thomas- 
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“THE OLD CHURCH ON THE HILL,” AN HISTORIC 
LANDMARK 


The Gen- 


eral’s library was the second largest 


ton by the new comers. 


in the state, Lady Knox’s piano was 
the first one in that section, while 
their fine saddle and carriage horses 


conducted gay parties across the 
country. 
Knox had a stock farm for the 


breeding of imported cattle, he had 
five saw mills, and engaged in the 
Yet, 
busy as he was with all these enter- 
prises, he found time to help in public 
affairs. In 1801 he was appointed a 
member of the General Court of 
Massachusetts, and in 1804 he was 
chosen one of the Governor’s council. 
He also kept up an active correspond- 
ence with the leading men of the 
times. To the interest of the town 
whose citizen and heaviest landowner 
he had become he gave himself with 
much vigor. Though often in finan- 
cial straits, owing to his complex busi- 
ness activities, he was a subscriber to 
all charities. While a Unitarian by 


lime, fish, and brick industries. 














HON. EDWARD O’BRIEN 


faith, himself, he gave substantially 


to a church building in Thomaston 
which was to be used by any denom- 
ination of Christians. This meeting- 
house is located on the hill west of 


Mill 


of worship in the section of what was 


River, and is the oldest house 


then the district of Maine. The money 
for its erection was raised by sub- 
scription. General Knox agreed to 
furnish £40 and the glass provided 
that it should be built in 1795. It 
took three days to erect the frame. 
Men came from all the adjoining 
towns to help and every kind of team 
A good deal of diffi- 
culty was experienced in raising the 


Was present. 


steeple and placing it in position, but 
The pulpit was 
set up high, with a sounding board 
over it to throw the speaker’s voice 
down to the audience. In 1797 General 
Knox purchased a bell of Paul Re- 
vere of Boston, and presented it to 
the parish. This was, for many years, 
the only bell in that region that called 


it was accomplished. 
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the people to worship. In 1822 this 
bell, having become disabled, was 
sent to Boston, where it was recast 
by its maker and his name is stamped 
upon it: 





Paul Revere—1822.” 

Many eminent divines occupied this 
pulpit in the days when Thomaston 
was a part of Massachusetts common- 
wealth, but religious services have 
discontinued there for 


been many 


years. 





O’BRIEN MONUMENT 
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General Knox died in 1806. His 
widow lived in the mansion until her 
death in 1824. Later the property 
changed hands, the various out-build- 
ings were sold, and after the mansion 
had been rented to several tenants, 
As Williamson 
says: “Montpelier ought to have be- 


it was torn down. 
come the property of the public, and 
been preserved as sacred to the mem- 


ory of its departed owner. Some 
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of the American Revolution, compris- 
ing the chapter named in honor of 
General Knox, placed the bronze tab- 
let as a tribute to his memory. 

One of the principal streets bears 
the General’s name as does the lead- 
ing hostelry. The travelling men be- 
Boston Rockland have 
found that for many years the mention 
of the Knox House conjures up visions 
of substantial fare and good cheer. 


tween and 





AT MILL 


future generation, if the patriotism of 
the past shall survive the temptation 
of the present, will mourn over the 
insensibility of their fathers, which 
allowed so sacred a shrine to become 
The only bit of this 
historic establishment left standing to- 
day is part of the servants’ quarters 
or cook house, built of brick, and now 
used for the railroad station. It is 
near this building that the Daughters 


obliterated.” 


RIVER 


Two important industries in which 
Knox engaged are still the leading 
Thomaston : 
and lime-burning, while more recently 


ones in ship building 
brick making has been resumed under 
the management of “The Ornamental 
Brick Company.” The equipment of 
this new plant is complete and thor- 
oughly up to date. The ship yards 
of Washburn Bros. and Dunn & EI- 


liott give employment to a large num- 
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ber of men at the present time, while 
the late Edward O’Brien was one of 
the most famous American shipbuild- 
ers for more than half a century. He 
was the first man in the state to own 
the whole of a ship, and eventually 
owned more tonnage individually 
than any man in the country. The 
ships he built were staunch and of 
excellent model. Some gf them 
made remarkable passages. He held 
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and that he did not intend to allow 
his name to go to protest under any 
circumstances. On other occasions 
he stood back of the banks in town, 
offering them all needed assistance. 
He was a genial man, simple in his 
tastes, disliking show and ostentation. 
He had an inborn sympathy for the 
poor and gave much in _ private 
charities. Among his public gifts 
was the sum of ten thousand dollars 
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many public offices and served several 
terms in the state senate and the lower 
house. He was the first president of 
the Georges Bank, and during the 
panic of 1857, when banks all over the 
country were suspending specie pay- 
ments, Mr. O’Brien announced that 
he held a balance in sterling with Bar- 
ing Bros., in London, more than suf- 
ficient to cover every bill to which he 
had placed his signature as President, 


to his native town of Warren and a 
similar amount was donated to Thom- 
aston; in each case the income was 
to be divided annually among the 
deserving poor. 

At one time associated with Mr. 
O’Brien in trade and in ship build- 
ing was the late Samuel Watts, 
who was born in the town of 
St. George, but who was a resident 
of Thomaston during a long period of 
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years. He was well known as a sea 
captain, shipbuilder and owner, poli- 
tician and banker. He was a director 
of the Thomaston National Bank, 
and director and President of 
Georges National Bank. In 1890 
he gave a beautiful Town Hall 
to Thomaston, the rent of the 
stores in which is by his request de- 
voted to the worthy poor of the town. 
Some years previously to his death, 
Captain Watts removed to Boston but 
always passed his summers at his 
Thomaston residence. 

Active and retired mariners are nu- 
merous in Thomaston’s population. 
Her captains and her vessels are 
known in every port in the world. 
And for more than half a century she 
has proudly held her established rec- 
ord “of being second to none as a 
shipbuilding port.” 

Lime-rock is found in large quan- 
tities all through Knox County and 
lime manufacturing has proved a prof- 
itable industry, ever since General 
Knox carried on his flourishing lime 
business, shipping great quantities of 
lime to Boston in his own vessels. 
He quarried his rock from what is 
now known as the Prison quarry, in- 
side the present prison walls. 

On the site of the old fort on the 
Georges River, the lime kilns of J. A. 
Creighton & Co. are situated. This 
fort was in use in the French and Ind- 
ian Wars. It was nearly fifty years 
ago that the late J. A. Creighton estab- 
lished this business, and the firm have 
recently increased their plant until 
they are the largest individual lime 
burners in Knox County. The plant 
has a capacity for burning 250,000 
casks a year. Quite recently other 
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lime burners with magnificently 
equipped plants sold out to the Rock- 
land-Rockport Lime Company, a 
syndicate whose home office is in 
Rockland, Maine, with various others 
in New York city and Brooklyn, N. 
Y., and whose daily capacity is 10,000 
barrels. A visit to the quarries and 
kilns is an interesting thing which at- 
tracts many strangers. 

In 1823 the Legislature, having 
decided to locate a State Prison in 
Thomaston, the committee for pur- 
chasing a site decided in favor of 
“Limestone Hill,” arguing that the 
manufacture of lime could be carried 
on by the convicts with profit to the 
state. There proved to be, however, 
no great demand for the limestone, 
and other industries were substituted. 
To-day the greater portion of the in- 
mates are employed in the harness, 
carriage and broom shops, and the 
present warden, Major Hilman Smith, 
has found it a wise and profitable 
measure to cultivate acres of hired 
land. The out-door work keeps the 
men in better disposition and the 
yield of vegetables greatly reduces 
the food bills. In the criminal statis- 
tics is found this cheering bit of news 
for Pine Tree State natives: “There 
is less crime in Maine in proportion 
to its population than in any other 
state in the Union.” The prisoners 
are well fed, the discipline is mild, and 
the convicts are taught that the state 
has an inclination to uplift any who 
care to reform. 

There is no public library building 
in Thomaston, but through the gen- 
erosity of a deceased resident, Mr. 
George Fuller, there is a library fund, 
and in pleasant quarters a fine col- 
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lection of books, with a pleasant read- 
ing room, invite the public. 

It was in 1780 that General Peleg 
Wadsworth, a brave soldier of the 
Revolution, commanded troops on 
the Maine coast, having his head- 
quarters in Thomaston. The old 
Wadsworth house, rich in historic 
memories, has long since disappeared. 
This general, a Harvard man, grand- 
father of Henry Wadsworth Longfel- 
low, was a man of fine presence “car- 
rying himself so truly that many 
thought him tall.” He built the first 
brick house in the city of Portland, 
Maine. 

Thomaston has always been a town 
of considerable wealth. Its streets 
are well laid out and the residences 
substantial. It has ideal environ- 
ments and many of the drives in this 
vicinity are special features in them- 
selves. Beyond its moneyed pros- 
perity, Thomaston is rich in good 
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citizens. These have been ambitious 
for their descendants, and in schools, 
churches and village improvements 
can be seen their worthy aspira- 
tions. 

On a shaded, quiet street stands the 
home of Mrs. Maude Moore, the well 
known poetess and sketch writer. 
Probably no poem written by a Maine 
woman is more widely known and 
loved than her “Rock of Ages.” 

The life of the town is mostly 
around the shipyards and wharves. 
Here there is vigorous activity. On 
a summer’s afternoon, when the air is 
filled with resinous odors from these 
yards, and the sounds of the carpen- 
ters’ tools echo along the shore as the 
St. Georges River ripples on its sinu- 
ous course, the picturesqueness of the 
scene strikes one forcibly, and the 
impulse comes to say: “Ah, yes, 
let us put it even before the river of 
Thames.” 





The Nightman’s Story 


By Frank H. Spearman 


IS full name was James 

Gillespie Blaine Lyons; 

but his real name was 

Bullhead—just plain Bull- 
head. 

When he began passenger brak- 
ing, the trainmaster put him on with 
Pat Francis. The very first trip he 
made, a man in the smoking car 
asked him where the drinking 
water was. Bullhead, though suffi- 


ciently gaudy in his new uniform, 
was not prepared for any question 


that might be thrown at him. He 
pulled out his book of rules, which 
he had been told to consult in case 
of doubt, and after some study re- 
ferred his inquirer to the fire 
bucket hanging at the front end of 
the car. The passenger happened 
to be a foreigner and very thirsty. 
He climbed up on the Baker heater, 
according to directions, and did, at 
some risk, get hold of the bucket— 
but it was empty. 

“Iss no vater hier,” cried the sec- 
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ond-class man. Bullhead sat half 
way back in the car, still studying 
the rules. He looked up surprised, 
but turning around, pointed with 
confidence to the fire-pail at the 
hind end of the smoker. 

“Try the other bucket, Johnnie,” 
he said, calmly. At that every man 
in the car began to choke; and the 
German, thinking the new brake- 
man was making funny of him, 
wanted to fight. Now Bullhead 
would rather fight than go to Sunday- 
school any day, and without parley he 
engaged the insulted homesteader. 
Pat Francis parted them after some 
hard words on his part; and Kenyon, 
the trainmaster, gave Bullhead three 
months to study up where the water 
cooler was located in Standard, A 
pattern, smoking cars. Bullhead’s 
own mother, who did Callahan’s 
washing, refused to believe her son 
was so stupid as not to know; but 
Bullhead, who now tells the story 
himself, claims he did not know. 

When he got back to work he 
tried the freight trains. They put 
him on the Number Twenty-nine, 
local, and one day they were drift- 
ing into the yard at Goose River 
Junction when there came from the 
cab a sharp call for brakes. Instead 
of climbing out and grabbing a 
brakewheel for dear life, Bullhead 
looked out the window to see what 
the excitement was. By the time 
he had decided what rule covered 
the emergency, his train had driven 
a stray flat half way through the 
eating-house east of the depot. 
Kenyon, after hearing Bullhead’s 
own candid statement of fact, 
coughed apologetically and _ said 
three years; whereupon Bullhead 
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resigned permanently from the train 
service and applied for a job in the 
round-house. 

But the round-house—for a boy 
like Bullhead. It would hardly do. 
He was put at helping Pete 
Beezer, the boiler washer. One 
night Pete was snatching his cus- 
tomary nap in the pit when the hose 
got away from Bullhead and struck 
his boss. In the confusion, Peter, 
who was nearly drowned, lost a set 
of teeth; that was sufficient in that 
department of the motive power; 
Bullhead moved on, suddenly. 
Neighbor thought he might do for 
a wiper. After the boy had learned 
something about wiping, he tried 
one day to back an engine out on 
the turn-table just to see whether 
it was easy. It was; dead easy; but 
the turn-table happened to be ar- 
ranged wrong for the experiment ; 
and Neighbor, before calling in the 
wrecking gang, took occasion to 
kick Bullhead out of the round- 
house bodily. Nevertheless, Bull- 
head, like every Medicine Bend boy, 
wanted to railroad. Some fellows 
can’t be shut off. He was offered 
the presidency of a Cincinnati bank 
by a private detective agency which 
has just sent up the active head of 
the institution for ten years; but as 
Bullhead could not arrange trans- 
portation east of the river, he was 
obliged to let the opportunity pass. 

When the Widow Lyons asked 
Callahan to put Jamie at telegraph- 
ing, the assistant superintendent 
nearly fell off his chair. Mrs. 
Lyons, however, was in earnest, as 
the red-haired man soon found by 
the way his shirts were starched. 
Her son, meantime, had gotten hold 
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of a sounder, and was studying te- 
legraphy, corresponding at the 
same time with the Cincinnati de- 
tective agency for the town and 
county rights to all “hidden and 
undiscovered crime” on the Moun- 
tain Division—rights offered at the 
very reasonable price of ten dollars 
by registered mail, bank draft or 
express money order; currency at 
sender’s risk. The only obligations 
imposed by this deal were secrecy 
and a German silver star; and Bull- 
head, after holding his trusting 
mother up for ten, became a regu- 
larly installed detective with pro- 
prietary rights to local misdeeds. 
Days he plied his sounder, and 
nights he lay awake trying to 
mix up Pete Beezer and Neighbor 
with the disappearance of various 
bunches of horses from the Bar M 
ranch. 

About the same time he became 
interested in dentistry; not that 
there is any obvious connection be- 
tween railroading and _ detective 
work and filling teeth—but his 
thoughts just turned that way, and 
following the advice of a local den- 
tist, who didn’t want altogether to 
discourage him, Bullhead borrowed 
a pair of forceps and pulled all the 
teeth out of a circular saw to get 
his arm into practice. Before the 
dentist pronounced him proficient, 
though, his mother had Callahan 
reduced to terms, and the assistant 
superintendent put Bullhead among 
the operators. 

That was a great day for Bull- 
head. He had to take the worst of 
it, of course; sweeping the office 
and that; but whatever his faults, 
the boy did as he was told. Only 
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one vicious habit clung to him—he 
had a passion for reading the rules. 
In spite of this, however, he stead- 
ily mastered the taking, and as for 
sending, he could do that before he 
got out of the cuspidor department. 
Everybody around the Wickiup 
bullied him, and may be that was 
his salvation. He got used to ex- 
pecting the worst of it, and nerved 
himself to take it, which in rail- 
roading is half the battle. 

A few months after he became 
competent to handle a key the 
nightman at Goose River Junction 
went wrong. When Callahan told 
Bullhead he thought of giving him 
the job, the boy went wild with 
excitement, and in a burst of confi- 
dence showed Callahan his star. It 
was the best thing that ever hap- 
pened, for the assistant head of the 
division had an impulsive way of 
swearing the nonsense out of a 
boy’s head, and when Bullhead con- 
fessed to being a detective, a fiery 
stream was poured on him. The 
foolishness couldn’t quite all be 
driven out in one round; but Jamie 
Lyons went to Goose River fairly 
well informed as to how much of a 
fool he was. 

Goose River Junction is not a 
lively place. It has been claimed 
that even the buzzards at Goose 
River Junction play solitaire. But 
apart from the utter loneliness it 
was hard to hold operators there 
on account of Nellie Cassidy. A 
man rarely stayed at Goose River 
past the second pay check. When 
he got money enough to resign, he 
resigned; and all because Nellie 
Cassidy despised operators. 

The lunch counter that Matt Cas- 
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sidy, Nellie’s father, ran at the 
Junction was just an adjunct for 
feeding train crews, and the few 
miners who wandered down from 
the Glencoe spur. Matt himself 
took the night turn, but days it was 
Nellie who heated the Goose River 
coffee and dispensed the pie—con- 
tract pie made at Medicine Bend, 
and sent by local freight classified 
as ammunition, loaded and released, 
O. R. 

It was Nellie’s cruelty that made 
the frequent shifts at Goose River. 
Not that she was unimpressionable, 
or had no heroes. She had plenty 
of them in the engine and the train 
service. It was the smart-uni- 
formed young conductors and ker- 
chiefed juvenile engineers on the 
fast runs to whom Nellie paid def- 
erence, and for whom she served 
the preferred doughnuts. 

But this was nothing to Bull- 
head. ‘He had his head so full of 
things when he took his new posi- 
tion that he failed to’ observe 
Nellie’s contempt. He was just 
passing out of the private detective 
stage; just getting over dental be- 
ginnings; just rising to the respon- 
sibility of the key, and a month de- 
voted to his immediate work and 
the study of the rules passed like a 
limited train. Previous to the com- 
ing of Bullhead, no Goose River 
man had tried study of the rules as 
a remedy for loneliness; it proved 
a great scheme; but it aroused the 
unmeasured contempt of Nellie 
Cassidy. She scorned Bullhead un- 
speakably, and her only uneasiness 
was that he seemed unconscious of it. 

However, the little Goose River 
girl had no idea of letting him es- 
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cape that way. When scorn. be- 
came clearly useless she tried cajol- 
ery—she smiled on Bullhead. Not 
till then did he give up; her smile 
was his undoing. It was so abso- 
lutely novel to Bullhead—Bullhead, 
who had never got anything but 
kicks, and curses, and frowns. Be- 
fore Nellie’s smiles, judiciously ad- 
ministered, Bullhead melted like 
the sugar she began to sprinkle in 
his coffee. That was what she 
wanted; when he was fairly dis- 
solved, Nellie, like the coffee, went 
gradually cold. Bullhead became 
miserable, and to her life at Goose 
River was once more endurable. 

It was then that Bullhead began 
to sit up all day, after working all 
night, to get a single smile from the 
direction of the pie rack. He hung, 
utterly miserable, around the lunch 
room all day, while Nellie made im- 
personal remarks about the color- 
less life of a mere operator as com- 
pared with life in the cab of a ten- 
wheeler. She admired the engineer, 
Nellie—was there ever a doughnut 
girl who didn’t? And when One or 
Two rose smoking out of the alkali 
east or the alkali west, and the mo- 
gul engine checked its gray string 
of sleepers at the Junction platform, 
and Bat Mullen climbed down to oil 
’round—as he always did—there 
were the liveliest kind of heels be- 
hind the counter. 

Such were the moments when 
Bullhead sat in the lunch room, un- 
noticed, somewhat back where the 
flies were bad, and helped himself 
aimlessly to the sizzling maple 
syrup — Nellie rustling back and 
forth for Engineer Mullen, who ran 
in for a quick cup, and consulted, 
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after each swallow, a dazzling 
open-faced gold watch, thin as a 
double eagle; for Bat at twenty-one 
was pulling the fast trains and car- 
ried the best. , And with Bullhead 
feeding on flannel cakes and de- 
spair, and Nellie Cassidy looking 
quite her smartest, Mullen would 
drink his coffee in an impassive 
rush, never even glancing Bull- 
head’s way—absolutely ignoring 
Bullhead. What was he but a 
nightman, anyway? Then Mullen 
would take as much as a minute of 
his running time to walk forward 
to the engine with Miss Cassidy 
and stand in the lee of the drivers 
chatting with her, while Bullhead 
went completely frantic. 

It was being ignored in that way, 
after her smiles had once been his, 
that crushed the night operator. It 
filled his head with schemes for ob- 
taining recognition at all hazards. 
He began by quarrelling violently 
with Nellie, and things were com- 
ing to a serious pass around the 
depot when the Klondike business 
struck the Mountain Division. It 
came with a rush and when they 
began running through freight ¢x- 
tras by way of the Goose River 
short line, day and night, the Junc- 
tion station caught the thick of it. 
It was something new altogether 
for the short line rails and the short 
line operators, and Bullhead’s night 
trick, with nothing to do but poke 
the fire and pop at coyotes, became 
straightway a busy and important 
post. The added work kept him 


jumping from sundown till dawn, 
and kept him from loafing daytimes 
around the lunch counter and ruin- 
ing himself on fermented syrup. 
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On a certain night, windier than 
all the November nights that had 
gone before, the night operator sat 
alone in the office facing a resolve. 
Goose River had become intolerable. 
Medicine Bend was not to be 
thought of, for Bullhead now had a 
suspicion, due to ‘Callahan, that he 
was a good deal of a chump, and he 
wanted to get away from the ridi- 
cule that had always and every- 
where made life a burden. There 
appeared to Bullhead nothing for it 
but the Klondike. On the table be- 
fore the moody operator lay his let- 
ter of resignation, addressed in due 
form to J. S. Bucks, superintendent. 
Near it, under the lamp, lay a well- 
thumbed copy of the book of rules, 
open at the chapter on Resigna- 
tions, with subheads on— 

Resign, who should. 

Resign, how to. 

Resign, when to. 
Time.) 

The fact was it had at last pain- 
fully forced itself on Bullhead that 
he was not fitted for the railroad 
business. Pat Francis had unfeel- 
ingly told him so. Callahan had 
told *him so; Neighbor had told him 
so; Bucks had told him so. On that 
point the leading West End author- 
ities were agreed. Yet in spite of 
these discouragements he had per- 
sisted and at last made a show. 
Who was it now that had shaken 
his stubborn conviction? Bullhead 
hardly dared confess. But it was 
undoubtedly one who put up to be 
no authority whatever on Motive 
or Train Service or Operating-—it 
was Matt Cassidy’s girl. 

While he reread his formal letter 
and compared on spelling with his 


also 


(See 
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pocket Webster, a train whistled. 
Bullhead looked at the clock: 
11.40 P. M. It was the local freight, 
Thirty, coming in from the West, 
working back to Medicine. From 
the East, Number One had not ar- 
rived; she was six hours late, and 
Bullhead looked out at his light, for 
he had orders for the freight. It 
was not often that such a thing 
happened, because One rarely went 
off schedule badly enough to throw 
her into his turn. He had his or- 
ders copied and O. K.’d, and waited 
only to deliver them. 

It was fearfully windy. The 266 
engine, pulling Thirty that night, 
wheezed in the gale like a man with 
the apoplexy. She had a new fire- 
man on, who was burning the life 
out of her, and as she puffed pain- 
fully down on the scrap rails of the 
first siding and took the Y, her 
overloaded safety gasped violently. 

When the conductor of the Num- 
ber Thirty train opened the station 
door, the wind followed him like a 
catamount. The stove puffed open 
with a down draft, and shot the 
room full of stinging smoke. The 
lamp blaze flew up the chimney— 
out—and left the nightman and the 
conductor in darkness. The train- 
man with a swear shoved to the 
door, and Bullhead, the patient, 
turned over his letter of resignation 
quick in the dark, felt for a match 
and relighted his lamp. Swearing 
again at Bullhead, the freight con- 
ductor swaggered over to his table, 
felt in all the operator’s pockets for 
a cigar, tumbled all the papers 
around, and once more, on general 
principles, swore. 

Bullhead took things uncomplain- 
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ingly, but he watched close, and 
was determined to fight if the brute 
discovered his letter of resignation. 
When the trainman could think of 
no further indignities he took his 
orders, to meet Number One at 
Sackley, the second station east of 
Goose River. After he had signed, 
Bullhead asked him about the depot 
fire at Bear Dance, that had been 
going over the wires for two hours, 
reminded him of the slow order for 
the number nine culvert, and as the 
rude visitor slammed the door be- 
hind him, held his hand over the 
lamp. Then he sat down again and 
turned over his letter of resigna- 
tion. 

To make it binding, it lacked 
cnly his signature—James Gillespie 
Blaine Lyons—now himself of the 
opinion of every one else on the 
West End: that he was just a natu- 
ral-born, blooming fool. He lifted 
his pen to sign off the aspirations of 
a young lifetime when the sounder 
began to snap and sputter his call. 
It was the despatcher, and he asked 
hurriedly if Number Thirty was 
there. 

“Number Thirty is on the Y,” 
answered Bullhead. 

Then came a train order. “Hold 
Number Thirty till Number One 
arrives.” 

Bullhead repeated the order, and 
got back the O. K. He grabbed 
his hat and hurried out of the door 
to deliver the new order to the local 
freight before it should pull out. 

To reach the train Bullhead had 
to cross the short line tracks. The 
wind was scouring the flats, and as 
he tacked up the platform, the dust 
swept dead into him. At the switch 
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he sprang across the rails, thinking 
of nothing but reaching the engine 
cab of the local—forgetting about 
the track he was crossing. Before 
he could think, or see, or jump, a 
through freight on the short line, 
wild, from the West, storming 
down the grade behind him, struck 
Bullhead as a grizzly would a gnat 
—hurled him, doubling, fifty feet 
out on the spur—and stormed on 
into the East without a quiver out 
of the ordinary. The engineer of 
the short line train did not see the 
man he had hit, and with the night- 
man lying unconscious in the ditch, 
the local freight pulled out for 
Sackley. 

Bullhead never knew just how 
long, he lay under the stars. When 
his head began to whirl the wind 
was blowing cool and strong on 
him, and the alkali dust was eddy- 
ing into his open mouth. It was 
only a matter of seconds, though it 
seemed hours, to pull himself to- 
gether and to put up his hand un- 
steadily to feel what it was soaking 
warm and sticky into his hair; then 
to realize that he had been struck 
by a short line train; to think of 
what a failure he had lately ac- 
knowledged himself to be; and of 
what it was he was clutching so 
tightly in his right hand—the hold- 
ing order for Number Thirty. He 
raised his reeling head; there was 
a drift of starlight through the dust 
cloud, but no train in sight; Num- 
ber Thirty was gone. With that 
consciousness came a_ recollection 


—he had forgotten to put out his 
red light. 

His red light wasn’t out. He kept 
repeating that to himself to put the 
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picture of what it meant before 
him. He had started to deliver an 
order without putting out his light, 
and Number Thirty was gone: 
against Number One—a head end 
collision staring the freight and the 
belated passenger in the face. 
Number Thirty, running hard on 
her order to make Sackley for the 
meeting, and One, running furi- 
ously, as she always ran—to-night 
worse than ever. 

He lifted his head, enraged with 
himself; enraged. He thought 
about the rules, and he grew en- 
raged. Only himself he blamed, 
nobody else—studying the rules for 
a lifetime and just when it would 
mean the death of a trainload of 
people forgetting his red signal. 
He lifted his head; it was sick, 
deadly sick. But up it must come. 
Thirty gone, and it wabbled, 
swooning sick and groggy as he 
stared around and tried to locate 
himself. One thing he could see, 
the faint outline of the station and 
his lamp blazing smoky in the win- 
dow. Bullhead figured a second; 
then he began to crawl. If he could 
reach the lamp before his head 
went off again, before he went com- 
pletely silly, he might yet save him- 
self and Number One. 

It wasn’t in him to crawl till he 
thought of his own mistake; but 
there was a spur in the sweep of 
that through his head. His brain, 
he knew, was wabbling, but he 
could crawl; and he stuck, fainting, 
to that one idea, and crawled for 
the light of his lamp. 

It is a bare hundred feet across 
to the Y. Bullhead taped every 
foot of the hundred with blood. 
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There was no one to call on for 
help; he just stuck to the crawl, 
grinding his teeth in bitter self-re- 
proach. They traced him, next 
morning, when he was past telling 
of it, and his struggle looked the 
track of a wounded bear. Dragging 
along one crushed leg, and half 
crazed by the crack on his forehead, 
Bullhead climbed to the platform, 
across, and dragged himself to the 
door. He can tell yet about rolling 
his broken leg under him and raising 
himself to grasp the thumb latch. 
Not until he tried to open it did he 
remember it was a spring lock and 
that he was outside. He felt in his 
pocket for his keys—but his keys 
were gone. 

There were no rules to consult 
then. No way on earth of getting 
into the office in time to do any- 
thing; to drag himself to the lunch 
room, twice farther than the sta- 
tion, was out of the question. But 
there was a way to reach his key in 
spite of all bad things, and. Bullhead 
knew the way. He struggled fast 
around to the window. Raising 
himself with a frightful twinge on 
one knee, he beat at the glass with 


his fist. Clutching the sash, he 
drew himself up with a hand, and 
with the other tore away the 


muntin, stuck his head and shoul- 
ders through the opening, got his 
hand on the key, and called for the 
‘first station east. Blaisdell, with 
the 19. Life and death that call 
meant; the 19, the despatcher’s call 
—hanging over the key, stammer- 
ing the 19 over the wire, and bap- 
tizing the call in his own blood— 
that is the way Bullhead learned to 
be a railroad man. 
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For Blaisdell got him and his 
warning, and had Number One on 
the siding, just as the freight tore 
around the west curve, headed for 
Sackley. While it was all going 
on, Bullhead lay on the wind-swept 
platform at Goose River with a hole 
in his head that would have killed 
anybody on the West End, or, for 
that matter, on earth, except James 
Gillespie Blaine Lyons. 

After Number Thirty had passed 
so impudently, Number One felt 
her way rather cautiously to Goose 
River, because the despatchers 
couldn’t get the blamed station. 
They decided, of course, that Bull- 
head was asleep, and fixed every- 
thing at the Wickiup to send a new 
man up there on Three in the morn- 
ing and fire him for good. 

But about one o’clock Number 
One rolled, bat-tempered, into 
Goose River Junction, and Bat 
Mullen, stopping his train, strode 
angrily to the station. It was dark 
as a pocket inside. Bat smashed in 
the door with his heel, and the 
trainmen swarmed in and _ began 
looking with their lanterns for the 
nightman. The stove was red-hot, 
but he was not asleep in the arm- 
chair, nor napping under the coun- 
ter on the supplies. They turned to 
his table and discovered the broken 
window, and thought of a hold-up. 
They saw where the nightman had 
spilled something that looked like 
ink over the table, over the order 
book, over the clip, and there was a 
hand print that looked inky on an 
open letter addressed to the super- 
intendent—and a little pool of 
something like ink under the key. 

Somebody said suicide; but Bat 
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Mullen suddenly stuck his lamp out 
of the broken window, put his head 
through after it, and cried out. Set- 
ting his lantern down on the plat- 
form, he crawled through the 
broken sash and picked up Bull- 
head. 

Next morning it was all over the 
West End. 

“And Bullhead!” cried every- 
body. “That’s what gets me. 
Who'd have thought it of Bullhead!” 

When they all got up there and 
saw what Bullhead had _ done, 
everybody agreed that nobody but 
Bullhead could have done it. 

The pilot bar of the short line 
mogul, in swiping Bullhead unmer- 
cifully, had really made a railroad 
man of him. It had let a great light 
in on the situation. Whereas be- 
fore every one else on the line had 
been to blame for his failures, Bull- 
head now saw that he himself had 
been to blame, and was man enough 
to stand up and say so. When the 
big fellows, Callahan, and Kenyon, 
and Pat Francis, saw his trail next 
morning, saw the blood smeared 
over the table, and saw Bullhead’s 
letter of resignation signed in his 
own blood manual, and heard his 
straight-out story days afterward, 
they said never a word. 

But that morning, the morning 
after, Callahan picked up the letter 
and put it just as it was between 
the leaves of the order book and 
locked both in his grip. It was 
some weeks before he had a talk 
with Bullhead, and he spoke then 
only a few words, because the 
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nightman fainted before he got 
through. Callahan made _ him 
understand, though, that as soon as 
he was able, he could have any key 
on that division he wanted as long 
as he was running it—and Callahan 
is running, that division yet. 

It all came easy after he got well. 
Instead of getting the worst of it 
from everybody, Bullhead began to 
get the best of it, even from pretty 
Nellie Cassidy. But Nellie had 
missed her opening. She tried ten- 
derness while the boy was being 
nursed at the Junction. Bullhead 
looked grim and far-off through his 
bulging bandages, and asked his 
mother to put the sugar in his 
coffee for him; Bullhead was get- 
ting sense. 

Besides, what need has a young 
man with a heavy crescent-shaped 
scar on his forehead that people in- 


.quire about, and who within a year 


after the Goose River affair, was 
made a train despatcher under 
Barnes Tracy at Medicine Bend— 
what need has he of a coquette’s 
smiles? His mother, who has hon- 
orably retired from hard work, says 
half the girls at the Bend are after 
him, and his mother ought to know, 
for she keeps house for him. 
Bullhead’s letter of resignation, 
with the print of his hand on it, 
hangs framed over Callahan’s desk, 
and is shown to railroad big fellows 
who are accorded the courtesies of 
the Wickiup. But when they ask 
Bullhead about it, he just laughs 
and says some railroad men have to 
have sense pounded into them. 


























A Grevhound of the Sea 


By C. Z. 


EAVE to!” 

The big dun bulk of the 
liner, “American Osprey,” 
swung heavily around to 
starboard, pitching in chafed sullen 
restraint in the trough of the sea. 
A dozen bluff voices from helm, deck 
and bridge penetrated the semi-dark- 
ness of fog, a dozen heads were craned 
eagerly over the rails, marking with 
critical eye the hazardous transition 
of the pilot from heaving canoe to 
equally unsteady steamer. 

When, at length, the stalwart fellow, 
by a daring acrobatic feat, gained the 
first round of the rope-ladder, a lusty 
cheer rang out from above. Even 
they who manned the sturdy canoe 
could hear as they pulled back to the 
pilot boat, the general rush from 
hatchway and port to greet the new- 
comer. As he rapidly mounted to the 
main deck and vaulted the rail, shak- 
ing his great oilskins free of drops 
gleaned from some wayward roller, 
mariners and officials crowded about, 
hatchways belched forth their quota 
of interested passengers,—all pressed 
forward to hear any news, however 
general, from the dear home shores. 

Mindful of a goodly sprinkling of 
ulstered women among his listeners 
the big fellow doffed his rubber helmet 
and good-humoredly delivered his 
budget of American news, his eyes 
wandering observantly around the cir- 
cle of faces. Once they happened to 
alight for an instant, the next—the 
helmet was suddenly clapped over a 


H 
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pair of startled eyes, and with an 
abrupt nod and wave to his auditors, 
he turned on his heel, and repaired at 
once to the bridge. 

“Yes, yes! It can’t be a delusion! 
Wonder if she recognized me? 
Heavens!” he mused, much disquieted 
inwardly, while he chatted dutifully 
with captain and line-agent. 

Having completed the regulation 
tour of inspection of the liner and her 
superb sailing appointments—for the 
“Osprey” was the darling of the line— 
he proceeded to the wheel, armed with 
tackle and chart. Here the sterner 
duty of directing the course of an 
Atlantic greyhound, through the in- 
strumentality of the respectful steers- 
man, pressed from his mind, for a 
time, a train of intruding thoughts, 
bitter as gall. 

Far away came the wierd challenge 
of some storm-bird, the shout of the 
port watch pierced the low-brooding 
fog with its stentorian, “Eight bells, 
and all’s well.” To pile up the gloom, 
a cold, slow-dripping rain set in, with 
exasperating persistence, in conse- 
quence of which the majority of pas- 
sengers had drifted, shivering, below, 
where warm stateroom and luxurious 
parlor offered the ease of a Sybarite 
in exchange for the dreary outer dis- 
comfort. 

The militant figure of the pilot, 
hitherto conspicuous in different parts 
of the vessel giving crisp orders to the 
men in the forechains, now leaned pas- 
sively against the rail, an image in 
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granite, gazing out to sea. In spite of 
his indolent attitude, there was still 
that aggressive poise of the head 
which spells activity, that generous 
breadth of shoulder which somehow 
ever associates itself with the idea of 
strength. So thought the girl in the 
ash-colored raincoat and breezy yacht- 
ing cap, as she hesitated in the shadow 
of the deck house, advancing a step 
from time to time, her eyes ever fixed 
in alert eagerness on the immovable 
one. 

“Eh?” said he of the oilskin vaguely, 
swinging about at the light touch 
on his arm. 

“Rex! My blessed King Stanilaus, 
I thought it was you!” 

The unmistakable pleasure of the 
tones found no sympathetic echo in 
his stiffening manner, notwithstand- 
ing the bright face and outstretched 
hands. He floundered in a sorry at- 
tempt at formal ease. 

“T hardly expected to—to see you— 
here—Miss Carew—” 

“Miss Carew!” The hands dropped 
in dismay. “King, this is really 
too bad of you! To call me Miss 
Carew,—me, who, in our strenuous 
infancy, used to shut my eyes and 
bait your fish hooks! I can’t believe 
you've dropped the old familiar ‘Tris.’ 
Is three years, then, so long a time? 
Come, sir, no more of Miss Carew to 
the Rainbow Girl!” she finished auto- 
cratically, but with a somewhat tremu- 
lous little smile. 

Stanilaus, quite disarmed by her 
appealing frankness, capitulated at 
once and caught penitently at the ig- 
nored hand. 


“Forgive me, Iris. You know I 


couldn’t forget you. But I thought— 
I thought—that after that night when 
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three 


you—So much happens in 
years—” 

He broke off abruptly, a hard ten- 
sion in his blue eyes. When his 
glance wandered back to her, she was 
conscious of a new note—a heartier 
one—in his voice. 

“Tt’s the same old Rainbow Girl!” 
was his grave verdict, as he bent to 
scrutinize the charming face. “A lit- 
tle sunnier, a little franker, a thousand 
times lovelier, than of old, but not a 
whit changed for all her foreign 
polish.” 

Iris laughed gaily,—a sweet bird 
note that went tingling strangely 
through his sensibilities. Not that he 
had forgotten how Iris Carew could 
laugh. It was, perhaps, the sudden 
realization that he had not forgotten 
and a completer awakening to the 
reality of her presence. 

“But it isn’t the same Rex!” she 
teased. “Why, the King of the old 
days stood at the head of all beaudom, 
and was far more at home in veiling 
a delicate compliment than piloting 
a liner into Boston harbor! No, no,” 
with a sudden transition to earnest- 
ness, “there’s been a change and one 
that I’m glad to see. I could tell it 
the moment you stepped aboard!” 

“You knew me then!” chagrined. 

“Of course, you ridiculous boy!” 
cried Miss Carew delightedly. “Your 
voice first caught me, then when you 
pulled off that disreputable old hat, 
with a grace that Newport was never 
able to rival, I knew you in a minute! 
Fraud! you clapped it on like a flash 
when you saw me,—no, no, don’t try 
to deny it, sir, you know you did! 
I’ve been here,” exultingly, “for the 
last hour, staring at your exceedingly 
becoming Yale shoulders—broader 
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than ever!—and wondering why the 
flawless King Stanilaus should cut the 
poor little Rainbow Girl!” 

All the satisfaction she got for her 
plaint was an anxious, “You're getting 
so wet, Iris, and the weather outlook 
is squally. See, the rest have gone 
below. Hadn’t you better, too?” 

“Oh, dear me, no! I like to be wet! 
Why, it was this way the whole time in 
London, and think of the yachting- 
jaunts of the old days when you and 
[—” 

“So you were in London?” hastily. 
The continent then didn’t monopolize 
you entirely. I suppose you have been 
the gayest of the gay for the last three 
years?” 

“Um-m, perhaps,” with a dubious 
shake that set adrift several wayward 
tendrils from under the tilting cap, 
“but taken altogether, it was just all- 
round stupid. Paris—Florence—Lu- 
cerne Lakes — Moscow — Calcutta — 
bah! Same beaten track of the tire- 
some old guide-book—you know it! 
Of course, it was exciting enough, at 
the time, but oh, we are so glad to get 
back to America, papa and I. Dear 
old Boston, I wonder if it’s changed 
any!” She peered dreamily through 
the mists as though seeking a prema- 
ture glimpse of that beloved place, a 
thousand times dearer in its compar- 
ison with other lands. 

“Boston you will find much the 
same,” returned Stanilaus slowly, his 
forehead contracting with pain. “I— 
I haven’t seen beyond its wharves for 
the last six months, so I cannot say 
with certainty—” 

Miss Carew clapped her hands en- 
couragingly. “Go on, tell me all about 
yourself, that’s a darling child. Not 
one line did I get from you,” reproach- 
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fully, “so now you must make it up 
to me.” 

“Myself!” with a savage laugh, “an 
inspiring subject! Do you expect to 
be thrilled, Iris, by the story of such 
a deadweight failure as I am—” 

“Rex!” 

He glanced up quickly, his own eyes 
losing a little of their steely cynicism 
as they met her look of pain. Turn- 
ing away, he resumed unsteadily : 

“It—it’s something of a change, 
isn't it, Iris, from the steam yacht, 
Sea [sland and all,—to this?” 

“The dear, dear little ‘Whirlwind’ !” 
murmured Iris, regretfully. ‘But for 
all that, I like this better,” rearing her 
dauntless head. “On the yacht we 
romped like a lot of foolish children, 
but this is a man’s work, worth the 
doing, for it calls for brawn and 
steady nerves, and ability and cour- 
age. One must be worth something, if 
he can do this splendid work and do 
it well. I tell you, King, I’m proud of 
you, for rising so nobly above pink- 
teadom !” 

Her voice rose excitedly with the 
flush on her cheek and the sparkle 
in her eye. 

“Over the wreck of pink-teadom, 
you mean.” Stanilaus laughed in spite 
of himself, to cover the deep inward 
glow her words kindled. “I little 
thought that my cruising around in 
these waters with my dainty ‘Whirl- 
wind’ till I knew every rock and head- 
land by heart, was to prepare the way 
for handling ocean greyhounds, when 
Fortune turned fickle. I’ve always 
loved the sea, so when I found myself 
up against the bread-and-butter issue, 
I turned at once to old Father Nep- 
tune. Iris!” squaring about with a 
sudden impulse, “Do you remember 
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what you—said to me—the evening 
before you—sailed ?” 

“Never mind that,” Miss Carew 
spoke quickly, avoiding his steady 
look. “It was horrid of me! For- 
get—” 

“I would not forget if I could!” in 
a tone of bitter reminiscence. “A 
month from that night came the crash, 
and on the heels of it father’s stroke, 
and—you heard?” 

“Just the barest facts,” she con- 
fessed eagerly. “The failure, your 
father’s illness and the news of your 
seafaring. We were in Munich at the 
time.” 

“Such things travel far. Well, dur- 
ing those months, I had good reason 
to recall your deserved rebuke. Cut 
loose from my moorings, with poor 
old dad on my conscience, it came like 
an invigorating, if bitter, tonic. 
Others had pretended to lecture me 
on my worthlessness—pretty, prattling 
creatures with heavenly eyes and no 
intellect to speak of—you know the 
breed,— and I had laughed them aside 
and dawdled worse than ever. But 
the Rainbow Girl—bless her heart !— 
struck right at the root of the disor- 
der, in her own fearless, wholesome 
way, probing my conscience and con- 
ceit in masterly style. No, no, Iris, 
don’t reproach yourself. Rather, con- 
gratulate yourself that your cure was 
so effective and that your no-account 
chum is trying to become something 
more than an ‘elegant noodle’ and a 
‘leader of toy cotillions’!” 

“Wretched boy!” chafed Miss 
Carew, divided between tears and 
vexed laughter. “Why do you persist 
in quoting my rude words? Oh, I 


daresay I said some perfectly abom- 
inable things that night, for I had 
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And to 


quite lost patience with you. 
think that the very next time we met, 
it should be aboard a liner where you 
were doing this grand, useful work! 
lt makes me happier than anything 
else in the world!” 

The piercing glance he threw her 
was sufficiently puzzling in its skep- 
ticism, but she appeared not to see it. 
Her bright eyes were roving beyond 
him to a tall woman approaching them 
from the main hatchway. 

“There’s Auntie! Look, Rex, the 
one with the empress air and Doucet 
cloak! And von Krell, of course, 
toddling along in her wake. You must 
meet them, King—you'll like Baron 
von Krell immensely. Good! they’re 
coming this way!” 

Stanilaus clutched at the rail, the 
bronze fading from his cheek. Oh, 
what was it that laid a paralysis on 
the hand he would have outstretched 
to stop her? 


“Von Krell! Oh, good God! not 
that—not von Krell, Iris! Spare me 
that !” 


But she had flitted away deaf to 
his agonized protest, so he squared 
his shoulders desperately, bracing 
himself for the blow. He would take 
it with good grace, for she must never 
know how cruel a stab she adminis- 
tered. 

It was her voice that dispelled the 
miserable revery. 

“Aunt Iris, this is my old friend, 
Mr. Stanilaus. Known each other 
ever since the Dark Ages. My aunt, 
Miss Carew, Rex, likewise, and also 
Baron von Krell, on his first visit to 
America.” 

As in a trance, he went through the 
motions of acknowledging this char- 
acteristic introduction, mechanically 
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conscious the while that Miss Carew, 
Sr., was the most royally brilliant wo- 
man he had ever met, and the big 
German the ruddiest of his kind,— 
meantime rating himself furiously for 
such triviality of observation. 

“You’re a very fortunate man, 
Baron,” he heard himself saying. 
“Yes, the news of your engagement 
to Miss Carew flew across the Atlantic 
first thing. My dear sir, you will have 
the most charming Baroness—” 

And so on,—oh, what unutterably 
dreary rot it was! Congratulate her? 
—his Rainbow Girl, what a farce! A 
thousand times, no! His nerve was 
beginning to fail. Oh, why didn’t they 
go? 

The mist before his eyes cleared 
away and there was only Iris standing 
before him, with folded hands. 

He essayed a feeble commonplace. 

“T didn’t know you had a handsome 
young aunt—” 

“Of course you didn’t, although I’m 
her namesake. She’s made her home 
abroad for the last ten years, and only 
condescends to return to her old home 
to be married. I must say,” elevating 
a scornful little nose, “that for a 
knightly Stanilaus, you didn’t treat 
her very prettily! You might have 
had the decency to felicitate her on 
her Baron!” 

“Her—! Iris, Iris, what are you 
saying? Do you mean you're not en- 
gaged to von Krell?” vibrating 
breathless, between hope and despair. 

There was an electric pause, broken 
only by the swirl of water plowed up 
by the liner’s bow. Then the light 
of revelation leaped into the girl’s 
face; her mouth twitched, and small 
twinkles of mischief spilled from her 
whimsical eyes. 
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“What does it matter to you, pray?” 

“To see my Rainbow Girl borne 
away? Oh, nothing, nothing at all! 
Just—death!” He turned away bit- 
terly. 

Over his shoulder floated a low 
enchanting laugh. 

“You dear, misguided infant! I’ve 
seen too many Americans to be daz- 
zled into matrimony with any of the 
needy European nobility! I'll leave 
that to Aunt Iris! and the moral, O, 
blind sir, is—put not your trust in so- 
ciety columns, for lo! they shall—” 

Stanilaus caught impetuously at the 
hands that were stealing prudently be- 
hind her back. 

“Tris! Dear love, let me see your 
face!” 

“Oh, how outrageously wet I’m get- 
ting! Rex, let me go!” 

“Never, never! Dear, dear little 
Rainbow Girl, all through these three 
long, dark years, I have dreamed of 
this moment and tried to put aside the 
torturing thought of a life without 
your love! Iris, it is all over—the 
luxury I might have brought you. 
Nothing is left but a poor pilot of 
liners, but if you’re willing to finish 
your work of making a man of him, 
my precious Rainbow Girl—” 

“Dear, let me go! there’s that odi- 
ous second mate staring—” 

“Tris!” pleaded the voice, inexor- 
ably. 

The answer was a mere murmur 
with a soft laugh thrilling through it. 
“QO, King, live forever!” 

Closer and closer the ash cloak was 
folded in the big oilskin, till yachting 
cap and helmet touched. 

Together they watched the majes- 
tic sweep of the “Osprey,” as she 
steamed from high seas into port. 








An Historical Snow Storm 


By Amy Woods 


the first day of February, Bos- 

ton became the battle ground 

of the fiercest war of the ele- 
ments known for twenty-five years. 
The contending storms had _ been 
gathering forces for more than a week, 
one in the neighborhood of the South- 
ern Capes, the other having headquar- 
ters on the shore of Lake Huron and 
drawing upon the entire lake region. 
Their movements were so unusual 
that even the Weather Bureau had no 
idea of their tactics, and gave out the 
preceding night a prediction of a drop 
in temperature. What really hap- 
pened was a steady rise in the ther- 
_mometer from zero to thirty degrees 
during Monday, and the snow flakes 
which fell so gently in the morning 
came faster and faster, until at dusk 
the two mighty armies from South 
and West were in fiercest combat. 

All night the battle raged, and when 
the dawn came it found a city trans- 
formed. It was fairyland upon which 
the sun rose—a city hushed in an 
enchanted sleep. Over the ground 
was spread a mantle of unbroken 
whiteness. On the Common the trees, 
heavy laden, bent to the ground. 
Every building was a marble palace; 
every little knob was capped with 
snow. The staid New England 
spires were changed to Eastern min- 
arets of icy splendor. The snow, too, 


J UST six years ago, on Tuesday, 


had played many fantastic tricks—it 
was wet and clinging and had caught 
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on each little projection, changing, 
enlarging and remodelling statues to 
grotesque proportions. 

Yet these were merely the super- 
ficial, the zsthetic effects of the giant 
storm; this was as the city appeared 
to the eye of the artist or the poet. It 
was found that Boston, clothed in her 
mantle of surpassing beauty, was a 
helpless cripple. Her wires were 
down, her trains were at a standstill, 
and her street car service was com- 
pletely paralyzed. 

The morning revelations of the 
previous night’s occurrences gave 
ample proof of the magnitude of the 
storm. Some were romantic, and 
thrilling, and some were serious. 
But for the most part the spirit of 
adventure tempered the discomfiture 
that had beset the public, and those 
who accepted the situation philosophi- 
cally far out-numbered the grumblers. 

The serious blockading had begun 
about eleven o'clock Monday night 
with patrons of the theatres vainly 
calling for cabs. The suburbanites 
were in a dilemma. Some spent the 
night at the hotels, which were over- 
crowded; five hundred got as far as 
the Union Station, and could get no 
farther. Those who were on the out- 
going trains were stalled a little way 
from the city, and spent the night un- 
der umbrellas to keep off the snow 
which drifted in through the ventila- 
tors. In the morning, foraging expe- 
ditions started out and returned with 
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chilled oranges, crackers and milk, 
which were distributed to the passen- 
gers. Most of these night trains 
twenty-four hours reaching 
their destination. One train took six- 
teen hours to go from Boston to Ded- 
ham. Another train on the southern 
division of the Boston and Maine 
worked its way with the aid of three 


were 
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subway crowded with people were 
held up long before they could reach 
their destinations, and stood motion- 
less, unable to advance or retreat, the 
wheels clogged, the fenders jammed 
against a bank of snow, and despite 
the fact that over seven thousand men 
were set to work long before dawn, it 


was not until three o’clock Tuesday 





“IT WAS FAIRYLAND UPON WHICH THE SUN ROSE—A CITY HUSHED IN AN ENCHANTED SLEEP” 


engines pounding back and forth, only 
to be stopped a few miles out by 
a mass of fallen wires across the 
tracks. 

But on the whole, the railroad 
service suffered far less interference 
than did the street car system. Hun- 
dreds of electric cars that had left the 


afternoon that any were again run- 
Unwary passengers who were 
thus snow bound for twelve hours 
or more were fed by those good 
Samaritans along the route who were 
able to get to the cars with hot coffee 
and sandwiches. They might cer- 
tainly have felt that they had had a 


ning. 
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taste of Ben Franklin’s famous receipt 
for home-made sleighing: “Stand ina 
tub of cold water in the hall of one’s 
house, with an open door, back and 
front, for a good draught, and jingle 
a string of sleigh bells,’—the clang of 
the electric bell being substituted for 
the more poetic sound. Probably they 
encountered as much danger as such 
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Except for this the city would have 
been in total for electric 
light poles gave way, as well as tel- 
egraph and telephone, before the aw- 
ful wind, and as they fell, the arc 
globes ran out to the end of the iron 
arm, came to a stop with a jerk, and 
broke. The light sputtered and died 
to a purple spark, then flared up in a 


darkness, 





“ON THE COMMON, THE TREES, HEAVY LADEN, BENT TO THE GROUND” 


a course would furnish, for the wind 
blew all night at the rate of fifty miles 
an hour, and electric poles, with their 
heavy freight of wire, crashed down 
about them. Many mistook the vivid 
flashes which came from the electric 
lights for sheet lightning, and mar- 
velled at the strange phenomenon. 


dazzling white light. From under the 
gathering snow, live wires sent forth 
vivid flashes of green and sometimes 
crimson light. In place of thunder 
came the constant booming of guns 
signalling distress off the coast. It 
was a brilliant and terrible scene. Zeus 
had arranged a gigantic spectacular 
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performance with Boston for the stage 
setting. 

Tuesday morning it was also found 
that all communication with the out- 
side world was cut off within a radius 
of fifty miles. The fire department was 
useless. Bells and whistles had lost 
their power to signal “No School.” 
Banks were closed. Dry goods stores 
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house managed to get there, but dis- 
persed after discussing the storm. 
Neither branch of the General Court 
was opened. Such a storm could even 
block Uncle Sam’s business. The out- 
going mail to New York was stalled 
at Forest Hills—the incoming mail 
did not arrive, and only that which 
was in the West End Street Railway’s 





THE SHAW MONUMENT REMODELLED 


opened with a small corps behind the 
counter, but closed before noon be- 
cause of lack of customers, and car- 
ried home their employees in delivery 
wagons when going was possible to a 
certain extent. 

Affairs at the State House were at 
a standstill; a few members of each 


mail cars was delivered at the post- 
office that day. It was carried from 
the cars in five sleighs. 

As for the suburbs, they might as 
well have been in Kamchatka, for all 
they knew about Boston. It was a 
time to get out a volume of “Snow 
sound,” build up the open fire, and 
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fancy you were back in your grand- 
father’s time, when just such emer- 
gencies were planned for, and the red 
ears hung from the rafters waiting to 
be popped miniature snow 
storm. Piazzas, steps, yard, road and 
stone wall were all one, obliterated by 
the great drifts which the wind had 


into a 
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the others, whose persistency went 
unrewarded, turned home later. 

One over-conscientious man walked 
six miles to the city on snow shoes, 
and staid the rest of the day at the 
druggist’s in a state of total collapse, 
while his fellow-workers took advan- 
tage of the enforced holiday, and on 





THE FROG POND 


piled up on its unimpeded way 
through the open country. Men dug 
their way to the station with shovels. 
Had warrants been issued in time, a 
great deal of town business might 
have been officially settled while they 
waited. As it was, the more easily con- 
vinced turned homeward at ten, and 


an impromptu pair of snow shoes, 
made of the baby-carriage runners 


and an old sheet, enjoyed the luxuri- 
ous extravagance of nature. 

Still another man of the conscien- 
tious type went on horseback to Bos- 
ton, only to find the doors of his 
banking house closed against him; 
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and a newspaper reporter, wishing to 
break the record, hired relays of 
teams, and got to his paper at noon. 

The northern suburbs suffered the 
most—Malden especially. One lady, 
who went from a town next but one 
adjoining Malden, on Monday was 
unable to return to her home until 
Friday. 

Enterprising men, who had pungs 
and Yankee shrewdness, got them out 
and plied a good trade after the first 
roads were broken, carrying stray 
travellers to town for a good round 
price. 

General Bancroft, president of the 
West End Street Railway Company, 
was called up by telephone at his home 
in Cambridge Monday night at two 
o'clock. He started at once for Bos- 
ton, but his sleigh was stuck before 
reaching the bridge and he was 
obliged to walk the rest of the way, 
arriving at the office at half past three. 
From that time, strenuous efforts were 
made to keep the tracks clear and to 
free. those already blocked. Seventy- 
eight horse snow plows and one 
hundred and fifty electric plows were 
started in different directions. Men 
were engaged as rapidly as they ap- 
plied at the car stables, and were set 
to work at the nearest spot. There 
was no excuse for the unemployed 
that day. The street railway alone es- 
timated the cost of repairing damage 
at two hundred thousand dollars. 

As the day advanced, the firing of 
cannon came less often, and the si- 
lence following told all too plainly the 
fate of the poor mariners whose ap- 
peals could not be answered. The 
loss of life and destruction of vessels 
were the worst ever caused by any 
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storm in the vicinity of Boston. In 
Gloucester Harbor, over thirty ves- 
sels went down during the night. 

As has been said before, tele- 
graphic communication was com- 
pletely discontinued and it was not 
until trains had succeeded in reaching 
Worcester that any news could be 
given or received from the outside 
world. It was found there that wires 
were in good condition to New York. 
All messages between towns in the 
New England States had to be sent 
via New York until late Wednesday 
evening. As soon as New York re- 
ceived word from Boston, three gangs 
of men were sent to Framingham to 
work toward Boston on the Postal 
Telegraph wires, and seven gangs 
started from the city to work toward 
them. 

The Western Union was a little: 
more fortunate, as both wires from 
New York to Newton were found in 
good condition, and the company was 
able to patch up the wires this side 
of Newton. 

News of the Gloucester disasters 
reached Boston in a round-about way 
that shows the indomitable enterprise 
of the modern newspaper reporter. 
Finding no direct means of communi- 
cation, he cabled to London; from 
London his message was cabled to 
New York; from New York it was 
wired to Worcester, and from Worces- 
ter brought by special train to Bos- 
ton. Fearing some unforeseen delay, 
he also started a man on snow shoes 
to walk to Boston, and prepared an- 
other copy to go direct by train. All 
three arrived in time for the Wednes- 
day morning paper, but the cablegram 
arrived first and was the one used. 
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Fancy good Governor Winthrop’s 
surprise at the rapidity of good old 
quiet Boston! 

Although the centre of the storm 
was in Boston, it was by no means 
confined to eastern Massachusetts. 
Maine suffered with an intense cold 
wave which lasted nearly two weeks, 
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“Portia,” which was hastening to their 
assistance, was caught in an ice jam 
and unable to reach shore or be 
reached. 

New Hampshire received her share, 
especially in the eastern part, and re- 
ported that passengers were impris- 
oned in trains near Portsmouth and 





A VISTA OPPOSITE THE PARK STREET MALL 


before terminating in a heavy fall of 
The mercury, vacillating be- 
tween twenty and _ forty-three 
grees below zero, had broken the rec- 
ord of the last twenty-five years. 
From Newfoundland came the re- 
port that fishermen on the coast were 
starving, while the Red Cross steamer 


snow. 
de- 


had to go without food for thirteen 
hours. 

Rhode Island suffered, especially 
near Providence, where traffic was 
blocked for some time, while Connect- 
icut was hardly affected at all. 

As for the gale which accompanied 
the fall of snow, it was felt as far 
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south as Virginia, and as far west as 
Chicago, holding a speed of more 
than twenty-seven miles an hour for 
eleven hours. 

For many days after the principal 
thoroughfares were opened, Boston 
streets at the North End were blocked 
and the fire engines on several occa-~- 
sions were obliged to plough through 
snow up to the hubs, and the men to 
wade through drifts to reach the side- 
walks. 

It is an awe-inspiring sight to see an 
active city laid at rest as completely 
as though she had inhaled a power- 
ful anesthetic. So on Tuesday morn- 
ing lay Boston wrapped in the com- 
plete silence of insensibility. Tuesday 
evening the full round moon shone 
down on her and lighted her still si- 
That, too, was a beauti- 

But 
far greater than either was the spec 
By Wednes- 
day afternoon, she was well started 
from complete inertia to her usual ac- 
3y Thursday she was in run- 


lent streets. 
ful sight never to be forgotten. 


tacle of her awakening. 


tivity. 
ning order again except for the ir- 
regularity of the mails. And Friday 
saw a complete recovery from her at- 
tack of locomotor ataxia. 

There is a saying that the snow will 
be as deep as the icicles are long— 
which proved quite true. From eaves 
and gutters hung long icy stalactites, 
each a veritable sword of Damocles 
to passers below when the first sign 
of thaw appeared. The sidewalks 
had to be roped off and roof shovel- 
ling became a science. Men _ sus- 
pended by ropes from the ridge poles 
of slanting roofs crawled guardedly 
to the edge and shovelled their way 
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slowly back. Others were swung from 
derricks out over the copings to clear 
away the face of a building, and the 
unwary traveller beneath, even though 
he were outside the rope, was in con- 
stant danger of an uncompromising 
blow or at least the ruining of his hat. 

Despite the many dangers from 
such experiences, and collisions, and 
exposure, and live wires, which were 
by far the greatest danger of all, 
there was an unusually small number 
of casualties. Excepting the trage- 
dies on the sea, where twenty-two 
men were recorded lost in Massachu- 
setts Bay alone, and the many others 
who found an unmarked grave, only 
three Italians were killed by exposure. 

But although the loss of life was 
comparatively small, the loss of prop- 
erty was inestimable. Reckoning the 
loss to telegraph and telephone and 
lighting companies, to steam and elec- 
tric railroads, and the expense of the 
city with the shipping losses and the 
loss of practically two days’ business 
i every department of trade, the total 
must have reached high up in the mil- 
And besides all this, there was 
the irremediable injury to the elms 
on the Common and the Public Gar- 


lions. 


den and in the old Granary Burying 
Ground, and, in fact, through the 
entire storm-beaten region. 

Against this gloomy record of loss 
and disaster the storm can be credited 
with one triumphant achievement: 
The snow that covered the ground 
with a mantle of white yielded two 
white pages to the criminal records. 
There was practically no crime com- 
mitted in Boston on the 31st of Janu- 
ary and the ist of February, 1898, 








HARBOR OF NEWFOUNDLAND 


The Newfoundland of To-Day 


By Day Allen Willey 


TALE which tells of four cen- 
turies of heroism is that of 
Britain’s oldest colony. Since 
the first settlers disem- 

barked in the new-found-land of 
Cabot, to this day, the people have 
shown themselves to be the Vikings of 
the West. In their struggle for exist- 
ence they have merely sought to place 
the ocean under tribute,—not to con- 
quer others,—but in doing this have 
performed deeds of valor and shown 
endurance and courage which have 
rarely been equalled by the seafarers 
of the world. They were forced to 
become fishers or starve, and upon the 
waters do they still depend. Happily 
this part of the Atlantic forms the 
world’s greatest fish pond, and 
he who ventures upon it is often 
richly rewarded, although there are 
times when fortune does not fa- 
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vor and the _ islander return 
from his week’s or month’s quest with 
little store against the long, cold win- 


ter season with its weeks of enforced 


may 


idleness. 

A strange paradox is it that the 
great oceanic river which flows south- 
ward from the pole, encircling Labra- 
dor’s bleak peninsula and _ eddying 
about the promontories of Newfound- 
land, should teem with living creatures 
which form the food of not only the 
cod but the whale, and small fish the 
prey of the seal. To the Arctic current 
is due the existence of the colony, for 
should it cease to flow the fisheries 
would be a memory and the people 
forced to cross the Atlantic to follow 
their occupation. It is a river of life 
and death, for on its bosom are borne 
the bergs and floes of ice in spring 
and early summer that aid in en- 














THE NEWFOUNDLAND OF TO-DAY 


shrouding the ocean. As the traveller 
sails past the jagged black line that 
marks the southern coast, here and 
there he sees a hulk not yet pounded 
to pieces by the breakers—the work 
of a fog wreck. Others there are on 
the bottom beneath him, their steel 
hulls shattered by the wall of ice un- 
seen in the mist until too late to be 
avoided. The Arctic and the Gulf 
streams have given this expanse of 
water the title of the “graveyard of 
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of land. A week may elapse when 
the skipper can not see the sun to get 
his bearings, and must moor or drift 
until the fog lifts with only the faint 
notes of the horn or the clang of the 
fog bell to warn the other craft of his 
If a southeast gale sweeps 
over the ocean, he must trust to his 
anchor to help him ride it out. He 
may be late on the Banks and caught 
in winter’s clutches, make his way as 
best he can to the nearest port with 


presence. 





CREW OF A GRAND BANKS FISHING VESSEL, SHOWING THE TYPE OF MEN WHO ARE THE 
VIKINGS OF THE WEST 


the Atlantic,’—a name that the men 
of Newfoundland know only too well, 
for upon it they have sailed to and 
fro year after year as did their fathers 
and forefathers—and it is not every 
voyager who returns. Perhaps the 
“Banks” fishermen risk the most, but 
it is on this vast submarine plateau 
that the largest and finest fish are 
taken, so he is willing to go the miles 
and miles to reach it, often to remain 
a month or more with never a glimpse 





half frozen, for a fisher 
tempts fate by remaining too long in 
order to fill his hold. But the next 
year finds the trim little schooner “‘fit- 
ting out” at St. Johns, or in one of the 
sheltered southern coves, to again 
gather the sea harvest—though per- 
haps another captain will take the 
wheel and more than a few new hands 
will coil the lines and bait the hooks. 
But it is a wild, free life they live, 
bringing out the sterner stuff in a 


his crew 
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man. Constant battling with the sea 
has caused them to defy its varying 
moods, still, familiarity has not bred 
contempt. No one knows better what 
the Atlantic means when in anger, 
but he of the Banks prefers the storm 


to the mist. The one he can fight 
openly. He knows his chances for 
victory or defeat. The other is a 


treacherous foe, stealing upon him, 
silently, suddenly. He can not tell 
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are driven together, for it is indeed a 
that covers the waters so 
thickly one can not peer a hundred feet 
into its mysteries. As it lifts, so rise 
the spirits of the crew, and as the 
ocean puts on a smiling face, the white 


shroud 


crests of the waves glistening in the 
sunlight, they call cheerily to each 
other and sing as they haul away at 
the lines and pass the fare into the 
hold. 





FITTING OUT A FISHING SCHOONER FOR A CRUISE. 


what it conceals—possibly a_ great 
liner hurrying across the ocean ferry 
at express train speed. Should he 


be in its path the fog bell or 
horn are of little avail—a_ crash, 
and his boat is out of sight 


or a mass of wreckage, before the 
steamer can check her speed. There 
may be a thousand craft on this 
ground in the season, and often they 


COILING THE LINES 


The crews of to-day have two ways 
of fishing. From the deck is thrown 
the hand line, going down twenty or 
thirty fathoms to where the cod, lazily 
swimming or floating just above the 
bottom, sees the tempting morsel and 
snatches it in preference to exerting 
himself to get other food. Up he is 
pulled to the surface, thence to the 
deck. A boy takes the fish from the 
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hook, baits it and hands it back to the 
fisher to be again cast. A few slashes 
of a knife and the cod is open and 
cleaned to be thrown into the hold, 


where, rubbed in salt, he is packed & 


away with the others already caught, 
to remain until the cargo is taken out 
at the home port. But while the crew 
out 
on the sea perhaps a mile, perhaps 
sail of the dory, 
lashed to the deck are a line of floats 
The little 
ach end of the floats guide 


in and casting 


are thus pulling g, 


two or three hours’ 


bobbing up and down. 
flags at 
the dorymen to the set line from which 
a hundred or two hundred other lines 
extend to the bottom. Once or twice 


a day this minature fishery is visited 
to secure its yield and bait the hooks. 
If the school is large the boat may be 
filled to the gunwale before all the 
hooks 


cod 


for the Banks 
from ten to fifteen 


are examined, 


mav weigh 





THE CODFISH OF THE GRAND BANKS WHICH 
TEMPT A THOUSAND CREWS YEARLY TO 
BRAVE THEIR DANGERS 





“1 


ICEBERGS WHICH MENACE THE 
FISHERMEN 


ONE OF THE 


back 
safely the men bend to the oars hour 
after hour against the head 


pounds. To guide the dory 
wind, 
braving the danger of being swamped 
in the heavy seas. Hereabouts, gales 
spring up as suddenly as the fog de- 
scends, and many a boat’s crew has 
storm, 
never to be again heard from. Un- 
fortunately cod are fickle. They 
move in great groups here and there, 
sometimes lingering a time over one 
spot. While they 


ers work far into the night gathering 


been driven away before the 


are biting the fish- 


in the harvest, but when they cease, 
sail must be spread in the cruise to 
find another school, which may mean 
days or a week of idleness. 

Hours before the dark line on the 
horizon that marks the island coast is 
visible the vessel bound hither passes 
the “near shore”’ sometimes 
a hundred miles from the nearest har- 
bor, yet riding at 
furled, or beating about in search of 
a ground. Much frailer and smaller 
than the staunch bankers, which range 
from 100 to 150 tons burthen, with 
their crews of a score or more, these 
may contain only two or three men. 


fishermen, 


anchor with sails 
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GROUP OF CHILDREN IN A NEWFOUNDLAND 
FISHING HAMLET 


Some are merely open boats without 
even a deck, in which the islanders 
venture out for two or three days, 
trusting to a fair wind to bring them 
home speedily. 
are often led far out of sight of land 
and left to the mercy of storm and fog. 
They incur the additional danger of 


In their quest they 


being driven ashore, which is not 
risked by 
Banks, and not a few meet 


their brethren on the 
fate in 
this way. One may count fifty such 
craft in the range of vision at one 
time. They are not confined to any 
one locality. In the bays and on the 
open sea they sail to the east, south 
and west. But onward forges the 
ship until, as the shore looms up plain- 
‘ ly, still smaller craft, some without 
even a sail, dot the surface of the 
water, coming from the mere cracks 
and crevices which pierce the bluff. 
Out in the morning and back at night, 
if no mishap befalls, they hail from 
the hamlets built on some isolated 
plateau, or perhaps a scanty patch of 
beach, which nature has reluctantly 
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the rocky 


provided, a cleft amid 
ledges. 

And as the men of the Grand Banks 
have gone down to the sea for cent- 
uries, so the people of some of these 
coast villages have existed since the 
early days of the colony on what their 
boats have brought in at the nightfall. 
Over 250 years ago was Quidi Vidi 
founded. Its settlement dates nearly 
as far back as St. Johns, from which 
it is distant an hour’s walk, yet now, 
as in the first year of its occupation, 
its dozen boats pass out to sea in the 
morning and return at night through 
a rift in the rocks just wide enough 
to admit them. On the little band of 
fishers the hundred or so people abso- 
lutely depend. Their cluster of huts 
called homes and the modest church 
edifice are built on a rocky slope from 
which springs no green thing save a 
few tufts of grass and weeds, and here 
and there a tree. The gardens of 
Quidi Vidi are “flakes” on which the 
women and children salt and spread 
the cargoes of the fish boats to cure by 
the aid of the sunlight. The banks 
of Quidi Vidi are the sheds where the 
cod piled in heaps, like so many slabs 
of fire wood, represent so much money 
to be guarded as zealously as gold 
treasure, for the cod is indeed the 
“currency” of Newfoundland, to be 
exchanged for other food and clothing 
with the tradesmen. The other in- 
dustry of Quidi Vidi is boat and sail 
making merely for the fishers. So 
life has gone on in this corner of the 
world, as it has in scores of other 
settlements which fringe the great 
island. From the sea has come their 
sustenance and the history of one is 
the history of nearly all. Necessity 


has often driven their folk to risk life 
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amid the waves of an Atlantic storm, 
for hunger will not wait for the gale 
to pass, and these coast fishers fre- 
quently venture out in the very midst 
of winter, when their lines must be 
cast amid the ice cakes. Then there 
is the additional danger of freezing, 
while many a boat has been crushed 
or carried out to sea by one of the 
treacherous currents which move the 


} ~ 
floes. 
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be stowed aboard is carried, for their 
mission is to secure as many “pelts” 
as possible of the seals for whom the 
ice cakes form a nursery at this time 
of the year. Here they are born and 
nurtured for the first months of their 
life, and so numerous are they that a 
single floe a half acre in extent may 
As the ships 
farther northward 
the lookout at each masthead scans the 


sustain a score or more. 
steam farther and 








LEAVING THE HARBOR OF ST. JOHNS FOR THE 
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GREAT SEAL HUNT—VESSEL FORCING ITS WAY 


THROUGH THE ICE 


Yet, were it not for the annual 
southern movement of the ice fields 
the seal hunters would have no occu- 
pation. About the middle of March 
a fleet of steamships leave St. Johns 
and other harbors to go as far as pos- 
sible to the north. Framed _ with 
heavy timbers and their hulls formed 
of a double coating of plank, they are 
built purposely to push their way 
through the ice. Every man who can 


As fast as 
groups are sighted parties of hunters 
are landed on the edge of the pack 
in boats. Then they must shift for 
themselves. To reach the animals 
they have to leap crevices 
in the ice where a fall would mean to 
be ground to death. The mass, con- 
stantly in agitation, may open at one’s 
feet and engulf him, but there is no 
time to think of what may happen. 


horizon for signs of seal. 


may 
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As fast as a seal is reached, a blow on 
the head with the iron-pointed staff 
kills it. Out comes the knife, and the 
skin and blubber are removed with a 
few rapid strokes, to be tied in a bun- 
dle. If the seals are numerous, as fast 
as taken the “pelts” are left in a pile 
to be removed to the ship later by the 
most available Hour after 
hour the men scramble over the frozen 
masses, here clambering the sides of 
a berg, there balancing themselves on 


route. 
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the long night they burn the 
seal blubber to keep from freezing, 
only to find with daybreak that they 
are out of sight of the rest of human 
kind. Perilous as is the vocation of 
the Banks fisher, he has his boat be- 
neath him, but here a man is indeed 
helpless, for he knows not when a gale 
may come up and break the mass into 
pieces. He has no means of leaving 
it and can only trust in Providence 


and wait for the rescuers. A year 





DRAWING A CARCASS ASHORE AT A WHALING STATION TO BE CUT UP FOR THE BONE AND OIL 


a cake just large enough to sustain 
their weight, thus crossing from mass 
_ to mass. There is no time for rest 
or refreshment until all that can be 
reached are killed or darkness forces 
them to cease. Many a party wanders 
miles away from the nearest ship 
which gradually separates from them 
by the ice movements. At any mo- 
ment a snow storm may come up 
which hides them from view. Com- 


pelled to remain on the floe through 


rarely passes without some of the 
hunting parties being frozen to death 
or driven out to sea on a floe, never 
to be seen again. Yet every winter 
from 5,000 to 6,000 men eagerly vol- 
unteer for this service, as they are paid 
according to the number of seals each 
kills. As the result of this part of the 
sea harvest a single ship may return 
after her six weeks cruise with the 
pennant flying which shows she has 
Over 50,000 pelts in her hold. This 
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means fur to the value of about £ 20,- 
000, to say nothing of the oil. 

It is in the waters to the north and 
west of the island that the whale fre- 
quently appears at certain seasons of 
the year, feeding on the animal life 
carried through the Straits of Belle 
Isle and into the numerous fjords of 
this American Norway. Not only is 
the cetacean pursued in steam vessels 
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oar takes part. The larger craft usually 
have a harpoon gun mounted in the 
bow, but sometimes the weapon 
is driven into the whale by hand. 
Cautiously the little flotilla approaches 
the spot from which the monster is 
“blowing” his columns of water into 
the air, the crews gradually separating 
in the effort to surround him. As the 
larger boats come within firing dis- 
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purposely built and equipped, but the 
whale hunters of northwestern New- 
foundland do not fear to attack him 
in small boats. Familiar with his 
habits they have arranged stations on 
natural eminences, overlooking some 
of the favorite feeding grounds. The 
appearance of a whale near any of the 
settlements is a signal for an exodus to 
the boats ; every man able to handle an 


tance the gunners discharge their 
pieces, while the others dash in and 
endeavor to use the hand weapons. 
Then ensues a contest which is thrill- 
ing in the extreme as the creature 
plunges here and there in his endeavor 
to escape. Many a line is broken and 
often a boat is struck and smashed, 
but the whalers know well the loss if 
their prey escapes, and it is really sel- 
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dom that the capture is not effected, 
unless it happens that an unusually 
large one has been harpooned. After 
it has turned on its side—a sign that 
life is extinct—perhaps it must be 
towed a dozen miles or more to the 
station where the carcass can be 
hauled out of the water by a steam 
engine, cut into pieces, the valuable 
whalebone removed and the oil ex- 
tracted from the blubber. 

An army of 60,000 compose these 
sea toilers whose devotion to their 
tasks provides for nearly 150,000 more, 


its pioneers have led such a different 
life that in appearance and speech 
thy appear to be a distinct race. But 
they have not degenerated. The strug- 
gle for existence for themselves as 
well as for those dependent on them 
has increased rather than diminished 
the sturdiness and rugged courage 
inherited from the past. Their life 
despite its suffering and hardships has 
tended to their elevation and progress, 
for it is beyond question that as a 
people they have advanced in civiliza- 
tion much more than some others who 





WORKERS OF A COPPER MINE—AND A PILE OF ORE. IN THE 
BACKGROUND CAN BE SEEN THE ROCKS WHICH ARE COMPOSED OF IT 


—the women and children and aged,— 
for lads scarcely in their teens take 
their places in the boats with brothers 
and fathers—there is work for them 
as well. Many whose ancestors fol- 
lowed Drake, Grenville, Raleigh out 
of England’s west country, and were 
adventurers sometime in the Southern 
ocean, are among the island dwellers. 
Some have descended from the sur- 
vivors of Gilbert’s ill-fated expedition. 
Devon has done much in colonizing 
the island, although the descendants of 


have not had to overcome such ob- 
stacles as Nature has placed in their 
way. The true Newfoundlander loves 
his island home as the true English- 
man loves his Sussex or his Durham, 
and the visitor notes a public spirit 
pervading every section, whether he is 
in the capital itself or chances in a 
northern hamlet whose people are sep- 
arated half of the year by winter’s 
grasp from others of their kind. An il- 
lustration of this sentiment was given 
when the island authorities determined 
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to link the east and west with a high- 
way of steel. The building of the 
Newfoundland railroad would never 
have been accomplished had not the 
fishermen by the thousands responded 
to the call for assistance, and grasping 
spade and shovel completed this high- 
way nearly seven hundred miles 
through the wilderness. It was a re- 
markable exploit which Robert G. 
Reid thus planned, and well earned for 
him the title of the “Thomas Brassey 
of America.” Never was a railroad 
built in a region more sparsely popu- 
lated. Along the route mountains were 
to be dug through, pathways cut in 
great forests, and rivers and lakes 
crossed on bridges notable for their 
length, but this, the greatest public 
work in the history of the island, was 
at last successfully accomplished be- 
cause it appealed to the pride of the 
people; they realized it was for the 
good of all. When the first train left 
St. Johns for the western shore a new 
era was indeed inaugurated. 

Had the natural resources he pos- 
sesses been exploited as in other coun- 
tries, the lot of the Newfoundlander 
might not have been as hard, but like 
those who have gone before him, he 
has kept his eye turned seaward for 
his livelihood, and to this day merely 
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the edge of the great island is inhab- 
ited except for the few settlements 
along the railway. One may wander 
hundreds of miles over moor and val- 
ley in the interior and meet no human 
being save an occasional hunter or 
angler to whom this region is a sports- 
man’s paradise, but enough has been 
discovered to predict that the riches 
hidden away in the hills and contained 
in the forests may one day equal the 
wealth of what annually comes from 
the waters. Something is already 
known of it. Peculiar looking “stones” 
which a fisherman used as ballast and 
emptied on the wharf at St. Johns 
were pieces of iron ore which led to 
the discovery of the island of metal 
which feeds one of the greatest Cana- 
dian industries. A child found a glit- 
tering pebble on the beach of a fishing 
cove and carried it home. A geologist 
chanced to see it, and this is why New- 
foundland yields a sixth of the world’s 
supply of copper. Gradually but surely 
interest is increasing in what is be- 
neath the earth as well as beneath the 
sea, and the next decade may see the 
Newfoundlander displaying the same 
perseverance and energy in seeking 
these resources which he has so won- 
derfully exhibited in making the ocean 
minister to his wants. 











Paper Monev in the New England 
Colonies 


By Frederic Austin Ogg 


N many respects the darkest 
| phase of the colonial history 
of New England is that pre- 
sented by the precarious 
struggles of the people to obtain a 
sound and substantial currency. 
The settlers of Connecticut and 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island, 
sprung though they generally were 
from the well-to-do, self-supporting 
classes in England, were not men 
of wealth, and for this reason, as 
well as because of the fact that the 
coin of the realm was exceedingly 
scarce even in London and old 
Plymouth, they brought out but a 
very limited supply of money to 
their new homes in the wilderness. 
And as years elapsed before they 
were able to send enough commod- 
ities to the mother country to pay 
for the goods they found it neces- 
sary to purchase there, in a short 
time the colonists found themselves 
completely drained of the small 
currency with which they had ar- 
rived in America. But taxes had to 
be paid, salaries made good, and 
articles of food and manufacture 
bought and sold. The financial ex- 
tremity in which the early settlers 
found themselves drove them to the 
adoption of various expedients. 
One of these was the use of 
wampum, the shell money of the Ind- 
ians. Another was the arrange- 
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ment of a system of country pay, 
i. e., the discharge of obligations, 
not in coin or paper, but in farm 
produce or other obtainable com- 
modities—fruits, corn, barley, cat- 
tle, poultry, and, in fact, anything 
possessing a market value. Neither 
of these styles of currency was at 
all satisfactory. The wampum had 
no purchasing power whatever in 
Europe, and its power in the col- 
onies fluctuated in a most embar- 
rassing manner at different times 
and in different places. The incon- 
veniences connected with its use 
gradually drove it from circulation 
in the latter part of the seventeenth 
century, although there are records 
of its employment in isolated cases 
well down toward the Revolution. 
The disadvantages of country 
pay are obvious. If a man sold a 
cow he might have to take his pay 
in potatoes, even though well sup- 
plied with that vegetable. The 
minister must accept his salary in 
the form of corn or fish or dried 
beef. The colonial treasury must 
be ready to receive live stock, as 
well as all manner of vegetables and 
cereals, from the tax-paying citi- 
zens, and must then contrive to get 
these more or less perishable com- 
modities off its hands in the dis- 
charge of public obligations as 
speedily and as profitably as possi- 
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ble. There was practically no com- 
mon medium of exchange—nothing 
to correspond to what we know and 
use as money. 

In 1652 Massachusetts attempted 
to take into her own hands the 
vexed problem of supplying a uni- 
form and stable currency, and es- 
tablished at Boston the first colo- 
nial “minte howse.” The result was 
a considerable issue of pine-tree 
shillings, six-pences, and _ three- 
pences. But even this expedient 
did not greatly improve matters, at 
least after a few years. It was 
found that the coin manufactured 
in the colonies could be retained 
scarcely better than that minted in 
England. Instead of remaining to 
facilitate local exchange, it was ex- 
ported in large quantities to Eu- 
rope. Bullion, too, which the pro- 
moters of the mint had hoped would 
be carried to Boston for coinage, 
continued still to be shipped to 
London. The consequence was 
that by the opening of the last 
quarter of the seventeenth century 
the colonists found themselves 
scarcely better supplied with a cir- 
culating medium than they had 
been thirty or forty years before. 
The need for money was felt most 
keenly. Nor was there prospect 
of an early bettering of conditions 
so far as either English or Amer- 
ican specie was concerned. The 
colonial legislatures deliberated 
and improvised, entreated and 
threatened, in a well-meant but 
vain endeavor to improve condi- 
tions. In 1675 Massachusetts de- 
ducted one-fourth from the as- 
sessed rates in cases where pay- 
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ment was made in cash instead of 
country pay. Two years later, in 
the exigencies of King Philip’s 
War, the rebate was increased to 
one-third. The scarcity of specie 
is indicated by the fact that it was 
not until 1678—twenty-six years 
after the establishing of the mint— 
that a regular money rate for tax- 
ation was named in Massachusetts 
along with the usual corn rates. By 
1680 the colonial officials began to 
be clamorous because of their dis- 
like of accepting farm produce in 
lieu of cash salaries, and in that 
year the General Court was con- 
strained to provide that thereafter 
one-fourth: of the clerk’s salary 
should be payable in money. In 
1684 it was ordered that back debts 
for salaries should be payable in 
the towns where the creditors 
lived, rather than at the colonial 
treasury, so as to avoid the expense 
and loss incident to the transport- 
ing of country pay. It appears that 
by 1685 the rule of remitting one- 
third of taxes assessed when pay- 
ment was made in money had be- 
come well established in Boston 
and numerous other localities of 
Massachusetts. 

From all the ills brought down 
upon the colonists by reason of the 
scarcity of currency, there seemed 
to remain but one possible way of 
escape, and that was the creation 
of a system of credit and the issuing 
of a batch of paper money under 
the authority of the individual colo- 
The  deprecia- 
tion of wampum, the inconveniences 
of country pay, the exporting of 
domestic coin, the utter confusion 


nial governments. 
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and uselessness of specie brought 
in through the channels of trade, 
and the consequent paralyzing of 
industrial and commercial opera- 
tions, gradually drove the colonists 
inevitably into the devious paths of 
fiat money. The first paper cur- 
rency issued in the colonies by gov- 
ernmental authority was that put 
out in 1690 by Massachusetts, but 
before this emission there had been 
numerous experiments leading in 
that direction. 

It should not be forgotten that 
the closing years of the seventeenth 
century and the first quarter of the 
eighteenth were characterized in 
Europe by the most gigantic and 
unfortunate speculative enterprises 
the world had yet seen. It was not 
merely the American colonies that 
had been suffering from a scant 
currency; every country of western 
Europe had been struggling in a 
measure with the same problem, 
and England prior to 1663 had been 
under the necessity of absolutely 
prohibiting all exporting of coin 
and bullion. In Europe, as in 
America, there was much discus- 
sion of the currency question. The 
best economists were giving their 
thought and energy to the devising 
of an answer to it. The outcome 
was that, in their groping, the great 
conception of credit was laid hold 
of, and without being at all ade- 
quately understood, was heralded 
far and wide as the panacea for 
every economic ill. If men would 
but agree upon it, taxes and salaries 
could be paid, goods could be 
bought, and all financial obligations 
could be met, absolutely without 
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money. A man could be as rich as 
any one was willing to believe him 
to be. It was clearly perceived that 
such credit would enormously in- 
crease the efficiency of capital; it 
was utterly overlooked that such 
credit is not capital and cannot di- 
rectly create capital. The craze of 
credit and speculation which swept 
Europe was responsible for John 
Law’s project for a Banque Royale 
in France, the French Mississippi 
Bubble, the English Land Scheme, 
the South Sea Bubble, and many 
other less noted episodes in the 
financial history of the early eigh- 
teenth century. The adoption of a 
paper currency system in_ the 
American colonies therefore was by 
no means an isolated phenomenon, 
out of harmony with the spirit of 
the times; it was rendered inevi- 
table not more by local conditions 
than by the contagion of European 
example. 

It is not possible to determine 
who among the early New England- 
ers made the first proposal of a 
paper currency, or when that pro- 
posal was made. It appears that 
as early as 1636 paper bills were is- 
sued in Massachusetts by private 
persons, but these were nothing 
more than written promises to pay, 
and are no more to be considered 
money than are promissory notes 
to-day. In 1650 an Englishman by 
the name of William Potter pub- 
lished a book called “The Key of 
Wealth, or a New Way for Improv- 
ing of Trade,” in which was set 
forth an elaborate scheme of paper 
credit, or “a way to avoid the re- 
tarding of trade on account of the 
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scarcity of gold and silver.” There 
is reason to believe that the book 
was not without its immediate in- 
fluence in America as well as in 
England. At least we find record 
in this same year of a scheme in 
Massachusetts for “raiseing a 
Banke.” By a “banke” the colo- 
nists meant simply an issue of paper 
money, fulfilling the functions of 
bank bills, as do our treasury notes. 
It was deemed more expedient at 
this time, however, to increase the 
currency by specie than by paper, 
and instead of the “Banke” the 
mint was brought into operation 
two years later. 

The most notable of the earlier 
colonial schemes for a paper cur- 
rency was that worked out by Gov- 
ernor John Winthrop of Connecti- 
cut. Winthrop possessed a copy of 
Potter’s “Key to Wealth,” and had 
studied it, and the problems with 
which it dealt most assiduously. In 
1661, in correspondence with Sam- 
uel Hartlib of the Royal Society 
of England, he submitted a plan for 
“a way of trade and banke w"out 
mony,” which was received with 
great interest, and even no little 
enthusiasm by the best economists 
of England. Winthrop at first 
made it appear that the scheme was 
that of an anonymous friend, rather 
than his own, but there is every 
reason to believe that, aside from 
suggestions derived from Potter’s 
book, the plan was wholly original 
with the shrewd New England gov- 
ernor. The details of Winthrop’s 
scheme are not as clearly under- 
stood as we might wish. It appears 
that he favored a currency which 
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would possess something of the 
credit and expansive power of mod- 
ern paper money, but without be- 
ing convertible into specie. In or- 
der that the proposed currency 
should have an obvious value and cir- 
culate freely it was to be based on 
land, or perhaps certain other forms 
of property. Not even Winthrop yet 
understood that only by providing for 
the redemption of such currency in 
gold and silver could it be sustained 
in the confidence of the people. Win- 
throp’s well-known shrewdness, hon- 
esty and common sense commended 
his carefully guarded recommenda- 
tions to the magnates of Lombard 
Street, and probably on the whole no 
ideas had yet come out of the New 
World which created as much of a stir 
in Europe as did those of the Con- 
necticut governor regarding the Bank 
of Lands and Commodities. 

Three years after the publication of 
Winthrop’s plan for a paper currency 
the Rev. John Woodbridge made an 
attempt to interest some influential 
merchants of New England in a proj- 
ect for “erecting a Fund of Land, by 
Authority, or Private Persons, in the 
Nature of a Money-Bank or Mer- 
chandise-Lumber”; but no practical 
result followed. In 1671 a private 
bank of credit was actually established 
in Boston, and for several months 
managed to maintain a considerable 
business, though it did not issue bills. 
In 1681 a similar experiment was 
made, this time including an issue of 
bills, but without much _ success. 
Neither of these pseudo banks was 
recognized by the Government. In 
1686 a “Bank of Credit Lumbard and 
Exchange of Moneys by Persons of 
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approved Integrity” was authorized 
by President Dudley on account of 
“the great decay of trade, obstruc- 
tions to manufactures and commerce 
in this Country, and multiplicity of 
debts and suits thereupon, principally 
occasioned by the present scarcity of 
coyne.” This project was likewise 
short lived. 

By 1690 it had been demonstrated 
repeatedly that paper currency issued 
under private auspices was a failure, 
and that if such currency was to be 
at all practicable it must be devised 
and managed by the Government. In 
that year the situation in Massachu- 
setts became particularly serious. Sir 
William Phipps, soon to be the gover- 
nor of the colony, had just returned 
from an _ unsuccessful expedition 
against Quebec, and with hima large 
band of discontented soldiers, who, in 
lieu of the plunder they had counted 
upon getting in the French capital, 
now clamored loudly for pay from the 
Massachusetts Government. The treas- 
ury was in no condition to warrant 
such an outlay, there being almost 
no coin and but limited quantities of 
country pay at its disposal. By al- 
most half a century of discussion, 
accompanied by several practical ex- 
periments, the people of the colony 
had become inoculated with the credit 
money idea; so that when the colonial 
government found itself with a war 
debt of £50,000 on its hands and no 
means with which to pay, it was but 
natural that it should resort to the 
still by no means discredited scheme 
of a paper currency. Accordingly, 
on the tenth of December, 1690, the 
General Court issued the first £7,000 
of bills of credit in denominations 
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from five shillings to five pounds. In 
doing so it declared, by way of justi- 
fication, that “the present poverty and 
calamities of the country, and through 
the scarcity of money the want of an 
adequate measure of commerce,” ren- 
dered such a course absolutely un- 
avoidable. Twenty-two years after- 
wards Judge Sewall in his diary took 
occasion to dispute this necessity. By 
1712 the Massachusetts paper money 
had greatly depreciated, and in op- 
posing the issuing of any more of it, 
Judge Sewall declared that the first 
issue had been not “for want of 
money,” but “for want of money in 
the treasury”—probably a just obser- 
vation, although certainly money was 
then very scarce outside as well as in- 
side the coffers of the state. 

It would be obviously unfair 
to expect the originators of the 
the scheme in 1690 to have foreseen 
the calamities and disasters which 
were to follow the issuing of the 
credit money. From the very begin- 
ning the bills began to depreciate. It 
was easy to print “This indented Bill 
of Ten Shillings due from the Massa- 
chusetts Colony to the Possessor shall 
be in value equal to money”; but it 
was an entirely different matter to 
make the legend mean literally what 
it said in the marts of trade, as many 
a man found to his sorrow. In 1692 
the General Court passed an act by 
which the bills were made current for 
all transactions, and allowing a bonus 
of five per cent upon them when paid 
into the public treasury. This latter 
premium served to keep them for 
twenty years at par with coin, so far 
as the payment of taxes and other 
public obligations were concerned. 
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During the years 1690 and 1691 the 
amount of paper issued was £40,000; 
between 1692 and 1702, about £110,- 
000. The decade following 1702 saw 
at least £194,950 more “made and re- 
ceived into the treasury of Massachu- 
setts.” 

The example of Massachusetts 
proved contagious. Other colonies 
were no less in need of a more ample 
currency, and no less ready to adopt 
any sort of scheme which could give 
promise of relief. By 1712 New 
Hampshire, Rhode Island, and Con- 
necticut, besides New York, New Jer- 
sey, North Carolina, and South Caro- 
lina outside New England, had issued 
various quantities of bills of credit, 
mainly to aid in defraying the ex- 
penses of Queen Anne’s War. But 
though in these colonies, as in Massa- 
chusetts, the first steps in the creation 
of a fiat money were rendered appar- 
ently inevitable by the exigencies of 
war, it quickly became the custom to 
meet the ordinary expenses of govern- 
ment simply by new issues of bills. 
This mode of relief from financial 
stringency was for a while so easy 
that not one of the colonies saved 
itself from falling before the tempta- 
tion. There was but one great diffi- 
culty—the same which must eventu- 
ally ruin every such delusive system 
of public finance—and that was the 
depreciation of the new currency by 
reason of the lack of faith of the peo- 
ple in it. In every colony the increase 
of the quantity of the paper money 
was attended by just as marked a de- 
preciation of its value and purchasing 
power. As Mr. Bullock says in a re- 
cent essay, “Sooner or later all the 
plantations were deeply involved in 
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the mazes of a fluctuating currency, 
for the burdens attending the various 
wars of the eighteenth century were 
so great as to induce even the most 
conservative colonies to resort to this 
easy method of meeting public obli- 
gations.” Virginia was the last to 
yield to the pressure, having resisted 
successfully until 1755. 

The wisdom or folly with which the 
paper currency was managed varied 
greatly in the different colonies. In 
Connecticut, for example, the mis- 
chief was not so great. Though 
£33,500 in all were emitted in that 
colony, the issues were prudently 
guarded and eventually the entire 
amount was redeemed by the state at 
almost its face value. On the other 
hand, Rhode Island’s experience with 
paper money was in the highest de- 
gree discreditable. The history of the 
paper currency of that colony during 
the first half of the eighteenth century 
can hardly be paralleled for reckless- 
ness in all the annals of finance. Ina 
general way the evils attending the 
currency were the same in all the 
colonies, varying only in intensity. 
In every case there were numerous 
good resolutions not to plunge too 
deeply into the sea of credit, but the 
pressure of expenditures generally 
subverted these resolutions sooner or 
later. After bills had been issued for 
the meeting of current expenses or 
war levies taxes were generally 
assessed with a view to redeeming the 
paper in the near future. Subse- 
quent assemblies, however, would be 
strongly tempted to prolong the period 
during which the paper money should 
be current, and before redemption had 
occurred a new issue might be de- 
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manded by conditions arising. Leg- 
islative resolutions that the bills in cir- 
culation should not exceed a certain 
quantity usually went for nothing in 
the end. Says Bullock: “Laws were 
often passed providing for the emis- 
sion of new bills to replace worn or 
mutilated issues. Then the new money 
would frequently be placed in circula- 
tion without withdrawing and can- 
celling the old, while bills that had 
been withdrawn for the original 
purpose of destroying them would 
often be re-issued for current ex- 
penses.” 

One of the gravest evils connected 
with paper money in colonial times 
was the baleful: influence which it 
exerted on politics. The debtor 
classes uniformly favored large issues 
of paper, and were not slow to resort 
to political agitation to secure them. 
This was because excessive issues 
raised prices and depreciated still 
further the money. The depreciated 
money could then be used in the pay- 
ing of debts, and thus the burden of 
all debts be lightened. As a recent 
writer has said, “From 1710 to 1789 
the political history of most of the 
colonies was blackened by the most 
bitter contests of dishonest debtors to 
secure an abundance of cheap money. 
Elections often turned wholly upon 
this issue, and the lower houses of the 
colonial legislatures were often con- 
trolled by a body of insolvent debt- 


ors.” Another very obvious evil 


which accompanied the use of the cur- 
rency was that of counterfeiting. The 
bills were generally simple and easily 
imitated; at first many of. them were 
merely written with a pen, not printed. 
Counterfeiting seems to have been 
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especially common in New Hamp- 
shire. On one occasion, in 1765, £95 
in counterfeit bills were burned cere- 
moniously in the presence of the As- 
sembly. At another time the counter- 
feiters got possession of a supply of 
unfilled blanks of currency left over 
from the recent printing, and were 
at liberty to fill them as they chose. 
In 1730 the punishment for counter- 
feiting in Pennsylvania was death, 
but even this severe penalty did not 
greatly lessen the frequency of the 
crime. 

In Massachusetts in 1712 the bills 
of credit were made legal tender for 
the payment of all debts. This was 
not done formally in all of the colo- 
nies, but in most of them they were 
given a forced circulation which was 
practically equivalent. Heavy penal- 
ties in the nature of fines, imprison- 
ment, and forfeiture of property were 
imposed upon men who should be so 
skeptical and unpatriotic as to dis- 
criminate between the bills and coin. 
In the end, as might be supposed, 
these extreme laws only operated to 
increase the popular distrust. 

The appetite for paper money grew 
by what it fed on. The financial bur- 
dens of the colonies in the first half 
of the eighteenth century were both 
numerous and heavy, and the com- 
plaint of a scarcity of money was 
perennial. One issue of bills only cre- 
ated a demand for the next. Not only 
the outbreak of war with the French 
or Indians, but also the maintenance 
of trade, the construction of public 
buildings and fortifications, and even 
the paying of the officials’ salaries, 
were made occasions for setting the 
printing presses to work. Surely, as 
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one writer has pointed out, the ex- 
perience of the colonies demonstrates 
conclusively the impossibility of satis- 
fying the desire for “more money” by 
issuing a paper currency. In 1720 the 
derangement of finances in Massachu- 
setts was such that it was found nec- 
essary to return to the old system of 
making farm produce legal tender, 
and the General Court fixed the rates 
at which the treasury should receive 
wheat, corn, cheese, butter, beef, hides, 
dried fish, and other commodities of 
the sort. The inconveniences of this 
arrangement were such, however, that 
after three years it was abandoned. In 
order to supply the demand for small 
change bills were then issued of the 
denomination of two and three pence, 
and a few of even one penny. The 
penny was round in shape, the two- 
pence square, and the three-pence 
angular. In 1728 £340 was issued 
in this fractional currency, and two 
years later £380 more. 

After 1720 the depreciation of Mas- 
sachusetts paper was very rapid. In 
1741 Governor Shirley stated in his 
message to the Legislature: “A cred- 
itor who has the misfortune of having 
an outstanding debt of the value of 
41,000 sterling, contracted anno 
1730, can now receive no more in our 
courts of judicature than the value of 
about £600 sterling.” Losses on in- 
vestments were correspondingly fre- 
quent. Persons and institutions who 
accepted considerable quantities of 
paper and retained it long found its 
value greatly diminished. It is said 
that Harvard College lost £10,000 
in this way, and at a time when such 
a loss was grievous indeed. By 1749 
a Massachusetts paper bill could be 
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made to pass for not more than one- 
eleventh of its face value. 

But happily the evil had about run 
its course and many of the colonies, 
perceiving the direful condition into 
which they were falling, began to 
make heroic efforts to throw off the 
incubus that was fairly crushing out 
their life. With justice, Massachu- 
setts, who had led in instituting the 
dubious system, now led in seeking 
extrication from it. And just as an 
expedition against the French Cana- 
dians had occasioned the issue of the 
first bills, so another such undertak- 
ing contributed directly to the colony’s 
relief from them. In 1745 Massachu- 
setts had incurred great expense in 
the siege and capture of Louisburg, 
and the taking of that stronghold had 
been regarded as the greatest military 
achievement yet known in America. 
But when peace was made at Aix-la- 
Chapelle in 1748 all the English con- 
quests in America were returned to 
the French. The chagrin and resent- 
ment of the colonists at such a disre- 
gard of their labors were very strong, 
and a son-in-law of Governor Shirley 
by the name of William Bollan was 
dispatched to London to plead the 
cause of the New Englanders and 
ask for some substantial recognition 
of their services in the late conflict. 
As a result of Bollan’s efforts Par- 
liament at length agreed to reimburse 
the colonists for the expenses of the 
siege, and the sum of £183,600 (or 
653,000 ounces of silver and 10 tons 
of copper) was paid them. The 
money reached Boston late in 1749— 
217 chests of Spanish dollars and 100 
casks of copper coin. It was carted 
up King Street to the treasury with 
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considerable ceremony and was indeed 
“the harbinger of a new prosperity.” 
Never before had the colony had such 
a quantity of coin at its disposal. Due 
largely to the efforts of Thomas 
Hutchinson, the Assembly, of which 
he was speaker, decided to devote the 
specie to the redemption of the depre- 
ciated paper currency, of which there 
was now in circulation about £2,000,- 
ooo. As early as 1740 Hutchinson 
had distinguished himself in the As- 
sembly by advocating that the colony 
borrow 220,000 ounces of gold in 
England with which to redeem the 
colonial paper, but the plan had not 
commended itself generally to the 
legislators. _ When, however, the 
specie was actually in hand, the proj- 
ect of retiring the obnoxious paper 
was received with general favor. The 
rate of redemption varied according 
as the credit currency was “old tenor,” 
“middle tenor,” or “new tenor.” It 
ranged from about seven and a half 
pounds paper to one pound specie to 
ten pounds paper to one pound specie. 
By 1751 nine-tenths of the total 
amount of paper had been covered. 
A tax was then levied to cover the re- 
maining tenth. About £1,800,000 in 
bills was presented for redemption, 
the rest having been lost or destroyed. 

Rhode Island and New Hampshire 

had had a part in the capture of 
' Louisburg, and so were allowed a 
share of the specie with which the 
English government rewarded the 
victors. Massachusetts used her in- 
fluence strongly to induce these two 
colonies in which the paper money 
craze had run to its greatest excess to 
utilize the specie for the redemption 
of the worthless currency. Rhode 
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Island’s share was £6,322, and with 
this she could at least have made a 
fair beginning at the good work. But 
with her customary shortsightedness 
in financial matters she preferred to 
use the money in other ways, and, 
having missed this opportunity, was 
destined to suffer yet a long while 
from her depreciated paper and result- 
ant restrictions of trade. New 
Hampshire followed the same dubious 
course. Although it appears that the 
removal of the paper from circulation 
in Massachusetts caused some tem- 
porary inconvenience, in the end the 
step proved to have been the wisest 
one possible. By the re-establishment 
of a specie currency financial confi- 
dence was restored, trade was bet- 
tered, and industry stimulated. The 
ports of Massachusetts rapidly out- 
stripped those of Rhode Island in the 
control of the West Indian trade and 
the smaller colony paid a heavy pen- 
alty for her recklessness in money 
matters. Connecticut eventually pro- 
vided for the redemption of her paper 
currency, and still later New Hamp- 
shire made a similar arrangement for 
at least a part of her large credit 
issues. 

The paper money system was 
brought under closer limitations in 
the colonies after the middle of the 
eighteenth century, not only by reason 
of the dissatisfaction of the colonists 
with it, but also because of opposition 
on part of the English Government. 
In England the credit craze reached 
its climax early in the century and 
thereafter men were disposed to be 
considerably more conservative. Many 
times the merchants, who not infre- 
quently lost heavily by the irregulari- 
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ties of the colonial money, appealed to 
Parliament to interfere in the extrava- 
gant creation of currencies in Amer- 
ica. In 1720 the governors of all the 
colonies were instructed to veto every 
measure having for its purpose the in- 
flation of the paper currency, and 
such instructions were reiterated time 
and again during the years all the way 
down to the Revolution. The result 
was a long and wearisome series of 
conflicts between the executives and 
the popular assemblies. In Massa- 
chusetts on one occasion the Legisla- 
ture refused to allow the governor’s 
salary until he should consent to the 
emission of bills; while in South 
Carolina there was a legislative dead- 
lock for four ‘years caused by a sim- 
ilar issue. In not a few cases the 
governors were bribed into consenting 
to the emission of currency, and the 
evil became so great that in 1751 Par- 
liament endeavored to end it once for 
all by passing an act prohibiting any 
of the New England colonies from is- 
suing bills of credit and making them 
legal tender, though allowing the 
emitting of treasury notes redeemable 
within short periods and not forced 
into circulation. Thirteen years later 
similar legislation was enacted for the 
middle and southern colonies. 

This restriction was, of course, en- 
tirely righteous, but it was bitterly 
denounced by the colonists, who con- 
sidered it “destructive of the liberties 
and properties of his Majesty’s sub- 
jects.” Probably by 1751 a very large 
majority of New Englanders had 
come to regard paper money as an 
evil, even if a necessary one, but they 
were already too jealous of Parlia- 
mentary authority to welcome a rem- 
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edy, however effectual it might prove 
to be, emanating from that source. 
Seven years before, when Parliament 
had been meditating the step taken 
in 1751, the New York assembly had 
spoken for all the colonies by resolv- 
ing that such a measure would be a 
violation of the constitution of Great 
Britain, incompatible with the rights 
and liberties of Englishmen, and like- 
ly to subject America to the absolute 
will of the mother country. The law 
of 1764, coming as it did just at the 
time that the Stamp Act issue was 
raging, aroused still more bitter re- 
sentment. The colonists knew that its 
purpose was wise, but under the cir- 
cumstances nothing could have in- 
duced them to admit it. In 1766, 
when Franklin was being examined 
before the House of Commons, he 
stated it as his sincere opinion that 
one very important reason for the dis- 
satisfaction and contempt with which 
Parliamentary orders had lately been 
received in the colonies was the “pro- 
hibition of making paper money.” 
From this and other evidence it would 
appear that Parliament’s interference 
with the colonial currencies should 
have a place in every list of causes of 
the American Revolution. It is easy 
to say that sound money should be 
maintained at every hazard and that 
no people under the sovereignty of a 
great commercial state should be al- 
lowed to reduce their own finances to 
a hopeless chaos and at the same time 
blight the trade which every other 
power may desire to maintain with 
them. From this point of view the 
course of Parliament in restricting 
the colonial paper currencies was en- 
tirely justifiable. At the same time 
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the whole attitude of the English 
government toward the American 
colonies was characterized by a spirit 
of selfishness and parsimony which 
robs the anti-paper-money laws of 
much of their seeming innocence. 
That the colonies had been forced to 
the expedient of fiat currency in the 
first place had been due in no small 
measure to the failure of the King 
and Parliament to look out for the 
economic interests of their American 
dependents. When men on the fron- 
tier lines of civilization have but little 
specie, and find themselves utterly un- 
able to keep that which they have, they 
invariably turn to some form of paper 
money for relief—unless perchance 
they are fortunate enough to repose 
under the patronage of a state rich 
enough and wise enough to make 
some other and better provision for 
their needs. This principle should 
have been understood and acted upon 
by the English government long be- 
fore the colonies fell into the condi- 
tion which demanded such remedial 
measures as those of 1751 and 1764. 
It is inconceivable that even the most 
insignificant part of the British Em- 
pire to-day should fall into such 
straits. The great difficulty was, of 
course, that during the first half of 
the eighteenth century England her- 
self was carried as far adrift by the 
credit craze as were any of her colo- 
nies, and she was in no position toplay 
the physician until she had been cured 
at least in part of her own financial 
distemper. A strong and wealthy na- 
tion, such as England was, may 


recover with comparative ease from 
such a misadventure; substantial re- 
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sources remain upon which to fall 
back. Frontier colonies, however, 
find relief with no such facility. After 
resolutions and threats and legislation 
have been directed against credit and 
fiat, conditions stand about as_ they 
were before. Specie does not exist, 
barter will not suffice, taxes and 
salaries must be paid, commodities 
must be exchanged—no course is 
open save to devise and evade and 
contrive once more to bring back, 
under some new guise, the credit 
currency which all have agreed 
in denouncing as the very 4éfe noir 
of the whole world of finance and 
trade. 

The law of 1751 accomplished its 
primary purpose in that it put an end 
very effectually to the issuing of legal 
tender bills in the New England 
colonies. Yet it by no means placed 
paper currency under the restrictions 
that had been contemplated by its 
authors. The law permitted the issue 
of treasury notes, provided only they 
be redeemable at the end of short 
periods and be not forced into circu- 
lation. The New Englanders were 
not slow to take every possible advan- 
tage of the privileges thus allowed, 
and paper money in the form of treas- 
ury notes, “orders,” or bills with still 
other names, continued to be more or 
less common throughout the re- 
mainder of the colonial period. The 
issues were guarded with reason- 
able care, however, and it was not 
until the days of the notorious “con- 
tinental currency” that the evils of a 
depreciated credit money were again 
to be a really serious strain upon the 
fortunes of the colonies. 














Unpublished Whittier Poems 


Verses by John Greenleaf Whittier which Do Not Appear 
in His Published Works 


“THE VESTAL” 


HE story of John Greenleaf 
Whittier’s early life can 
never be too often reviewed. 


Born in 1807 in a New 
England village, he had no oppor- 
tunity for study save that which the 
district school afforded during three 
or four months of each year, until he 
was twenty, when he attended two 
six months’ sessions of the Haverhill 
Academy. This was all the schooling 
that he ever had. The necessary 
money for the tuition he earned by 
making slippers at eight cents a pair. 
From the time that his sister Mary 
secretly sent one of his poems to Wil- 
liam Lloyd Garrison, then editor of 
the Free Press of Newburyport, who 
at once recognized its value and 
printed it, Whittier seems never to 
have had any difficulty in getting his 
manuscripts accepted, although for 
the hundred or more poems which 
were printed in the Haverhill Gazette 
during his two years’ studentship in 
the academy, he received no remunera- 
tion, and for many years he had no 
idea of being able to live by his pen. 
After he left school he became edi- 
tor of Collier’s Manufacturing Maga- 
zine in Boston. Here he met men and 
women of culture and letters, and the 
first shyness and awkwardness of the 
country boy was rubbed off in the 
midst of congenial friends. Here, too, 
he formed his first interest in politics, 
and through his editorials became 


known as a strong supporter of Henry 
Clay, which led later to his assuming 
the editorship of the New England 
Review of Hartford, the leading party 
paper of Connecticut. 

In Hartford the shy boy became a 
popular young man, and joined in 
much of the gaiety of the young 
people of the best families. After 
eighteen months of pleasure as well 
as hard work, he was called home by 
the illness of his father, and carried 
with him a wounded heart. Each new 
phase of his life had a marked effect 
upon his poetry, and in assuming 
again the cares of the farm, with re- 
gret for the pleasures past and a never 
very strong constitution, it is not to 
be wondered at that he passed through 
a period of despondency which tem- 
pered his writings to a note of sadness 
and tragedy. It was at this time 
that he wrote the poem printed here- 
with. 

It is the amplification of an old 
Roman Legend of the Temple of 
Vesta, and it is interesting to find 
seventy-five years later the same 
legend worked out by F. Marion 
Crawford in his last year’s novel, 
“Cecelia.” 

We print “The Vestal” not as the 
best of Whittier’s poems, but as an ex- 
ample of his youthful style, which, 
though crude, shows that power of 
beautiful description which is so 
uniquely his. 
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The Vestal 


By John G. Whittier 


IGHT on the seven hill city. The pure moon, 
Beautiful in the sky of Italy, 

Through the unclouded dwelling of the stars 
Was moving like aspirit. There was light 
Holier than sunshine, on the city’s wall, 
And on the Coliseum, and the towers, 
That frowned upon the Tiber, and gave out 
Their eagles to the splendor, and the tall 
Magnificence of temples, consecrate 
To the old gods of worship; statelier 
In the solemnity of night arose 
The birthplace of the Numz; and beneath 
Its shade imperial, queenly Tiber ran, 
With all its wealth of moonlight to the sea. 


Silence was over all, save where the chant 

Of worshippers went upward with a cloud 

Of idol incense; or the soldier’s mail 

Clanked harsh from some guarded battlement, 
Even as a sound of warfare. Beautiful, 

But silent as a sepulchre, arose 

The Temple of the Vestal, where undimmed 
Burned on the eternal fire, beneath the eye 

Of the appointed watcher of that hour. 

She leaned against the gorgeous pillar wrought 
With most unwonted workmanship; the flame 
Burned in the distance, and the moonlight fell 
Through the transparent arching of the roof 
In glory round her form, revealing all 

Its exquisite proportions, for the robe 

Which veiled her young, but ripened beauty, seemed 
Light as if woven by a fairy’s hand, 

Of texture borrowed of the moonlight air. 
Oh, she was passing fair; Pygmalion 
Woke not a lovelier into breathing life 
From the cold shape of his idolatry. 

Her brow was as a white scroll lifted up 
To the dark outline of her clustering hair, 
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Most eloquent with thought. Her eye was dark, 
Yet tempered with the softness of her clime. 

Its long lash seemed to slumber; and her cheek 
Blushed with passionate coloring of thought, 
Like a white cloud at sunset. She had turned 
With an habitual reverence to the shrine 

Now dim, and now uplighted as a flame 

Swayed in the night air, that came winding 
Through the long array of columns; but her thoughts 
Had wandered from their trust, and her young heart 
Was beating with another feeling now 

Than that of meek devotion. Ye may bind 

The light form of the beautiful, and veil 

The features of her loveliness; her knee 

May bend obsequious,—her lips may kiss 

The symbol of strange worship,— but the heart— 
The young and dreaming heart, ye may not bind 
Nor fetter down its pulses. There will come 
Thoughts and revealments of a happier state, 
Upon her life’s slow martyrdom, and dreams 
Will pass before her, glorious from the world 

Of woman’s ardent fancy. She will turn 

From the cold vow and mockery of prayer, 
Back to the freedom of her early years ; 

And the long treasured image of love 

Will rise at memory’s bidding from the past, 
Like a spirit answering to the enchanter’s call. 
Beautiful Vestal, in that chastened light, 

Thrown like a robe around her, she had leaned, 
Until the moonlight’s coming. She had gone 
Out on the wings of fancy, and her thoughts 
Had lost their hue of worship, and her glance, 
No longer fixed upon the smoking flame, 

Grew wandering and restless. 


Whose tall form 
Is stealing towards her, noiseless as the shade 
Of the old pillars, shrouded in the garb 
Of Vesta’s virgins? Does a sister come, 
To cheer her lonely vigils, and to kneel 
Beside her at the altar? Wherefore, then, 
Burns her dark eye so wildly? Wherefore steals 
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Unwonted crimson on her young cheek, 

And down upon a bosom beating high 

With quick emotion! Ha! the stranger kneels. 
But not before the idol-flame—the veil 

FaHs at the gesture; and the high marked brow 
And the proud lip of manhood are revealed. 
Spirits who bend from the white throne of clouds, 
Or on the delicate star-way wander down 

To the dull earth, behold ye aught beneath 

The beautiful world of your inheritance 

So eloquent of rapture as the scene 

Of love’s first stolen meeting, when the heart, 
Which long has kept its burning secret, pours 
The offering of a free affection out, 

Lavish and as lovely as the flowers that pile 
The sun-lit shrines of old idolaters ? 


Morning was over Italy. The sun 

Burned on the Adriatic, and its waves 

Wandered like golden messengers along 
Dalmatia’s borders; and the mist that hung 

Over the dark, old Apennines, became 

As golden helmets binding the swart brows 

Of marshalled giants, kindling from afar 

The beautiful islands of the circling sea— 

Italia’s children—started into light. 

The vapour spirit drew his curtain up 

From all their streams, and green hills of vine 
Tossed their dark foliage to the summer sun. 
Then was a flood of pleasant sunlight poured | 
Through the long arches, where the moon had thrown 
Her milder gift upon the temple floor, 

And round the Vestal shrine. That shrine was cold. 
The sacred flame had perished. Dark, cold stains 
Were on the polished marble—stains of blood ; 
For violence had been there; and murder closed 
Love’s thrilling interview. The heavy print 

Of arméd feet was graven on the stone 

By the death grapple, and a broken sword 

Glazed fearfully in blood. 


There were two graves 
Piled carelessly among the menial dead, 
The tombless and uneulogized of Rome, 
The stained with crime and outcasts, and therein 
Slept a young warrior, in whose frozen veins 
Patrician blood had burned, amd at his side 
The beautiful watcher of the idol-shrine, 
The fallen Vestal who had died with him. 





